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CHRONICLE 


Trade Agreement with Canada.—President Taft sub- 
mitted to Congress the proposed reciprocity agreement 
with Canada, together with a special message urging its 
prompt enactment into law. This agreement, which was 
laid before the Canadian parliament at the same time, 
provides for.freer trade between the United States and 
the Dominion, and if adopted is bound to effect im- 
portant changes in the commercial relations of the two 
countries. The agreement is not in the form of a treaty 
and can be made effective by a simple majority vote in 
each of the two legislatures. The purpose in the nego- 
tiations has been to secure a reduction of the high cost 
of living by greatly enlarging the free list, so far as it 
affects food products coming from Canada. On the 
other hand there is a notable abatement of duties on a 
number of American products consumed in Canada. No 
less than 91 per cent. of the Canadian goods imported 
into the United States and 36 per cent. of the exports 
from the United States into Canada will be affected by 
the reductions of duty. The agreement is so broad, how- 
ever, and involves interests of such magnitude on both 
sides that its ratification can by no means be regarded as 
a certainty. 


‘* Progressives ’’ Organizing.—The first organized 
movement directed to the presidential campaign of 1912 
appear, in, Washington in the National Republican Pro- 
gressive Leagu®, fhe general purpose of which is declared 





to be “the promotion of popular government and pro- 
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gressive legislation.” The organization is fathered by 
nine Republican United States Senators, the Governors 
of six Republican states, thirteen members of the House 
and others, all of them representing the “ insurgent ” 

“ progressive ” variety of Republicans. The declaration 
of principles advocates the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, direct primaries 
for the nomination of all elective officials, the direct 
election of delegates to national conventions, with op- 
portunity for the elector to express his choice for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President ; amendments to State constitu- 
tions providing for the initiative, referendum and recall, 
and a thoroughgoing corrupt practices act. The new 
League is evidently an anti-Taft organization. . The 
struggle for control of the Republican national conven- 
tion of next year has already begun. 


Ship Subsidy Legislation.—An important topic in the 
discussions last week, in Washington, was the shipping 
question. The National Merchant Marine Congress ad- 
opted resolutions urging Congress to adopt measures 
during the present session to resuscitate the American 
merchant marine. Senator Root made a notable speech 
in favor of the bill for that purpose now pending in the 
Senate. Mr. Alfred W. Dodsworth, business manager 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, which has 
consistently opposed all ship subsidy legislation, testified 
before an investigating committee of the House that he 
was offered $100,000 six years ago for the insertion of 
an article in one issue favorable to ship subsidy legisla- 
tion, taking one million copies of the paper. The 
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offer was rejected. Mr. Dodsworth stated also that that 
newspaper was offered $36,000 to help influence public 
opinion in favor of the purchase of the Panama Canal 
by the United States from the French company. 


The Memorial to Father Jogues—tThe Board of 
Regents of the State of New York, on January 25, ap- 
proved the movement begun by the New York State 
Historical Society to erect at some point on Lake George 
a memorial to Father Isaac Jogues, the first of the Chris- 
tian missionaries to the Iroquois Indians in the state, who 
ended a life of devotion and suffering with martyrdom. 
The project was taken up at the annual meeting of the 
Society last October, at which regret was expressed at 
the neglect of New York to manifest by some public 
monument her appreciation of the heroic story of the first 
Christian missionary within her borders. Lake George 
was selected, as Father Jogues was the first white man 
to cross its waters. 


Galapagos Islands.—The proposed lease of the 
Galapagos islands for a naval base to the United States 
has aroused discussion throughout Ecuador. The press 
is divided, but it is significant that the Government or- 
gans favor the lease, while the independents oppose it. 
This is in line with the reports from Washington that 
the suggestion that the islands be taken over came from 
this country. At present, popular sentiment, based gen- 
erally on patriotism, is against permitting a foreign 
power to get a foothold on Ecuadorian territory. El 
Ecuador, a journal published by Columbians in Quito, 
advises the government to lease the islands to America, 
“to avoid certain little unpleasantnesses that may other- 
wise arise.” The United States offers $35,000,000 for a 
lease of ninety-nine years. A plan proposed by the 
New York [orld is based on the principle that history 
repeats itself. The total population of these islands it 
appears numbers about 400. “If these 400 Galapagans,” 
says the World, “ were properly induced to rise ‘ like one 
man” against Ecuador and declare their independence ; 
if United States war vessels were sent there in advance 
to make sure the revolution succeeded; if Ecuador were 
forbidden by the United States Government to bring any 
military forces within fifty miles of the Galapagos Is- 
lands; if a mushroom government were set up over- 
night and a French contractor were hustled off to Wash- 
ington as commissioner plenipotentiary of Galapagos to 
sign a treaty granting the United States rights of sov- 
ereignty over the territory that had been taken from 
Ecuador—would anyone dare say that the rights of 
Ecuador had been violated? Would not everything have 
been done strictly in accordance with our Panama 
policy? Would it not be an act of high statesmanship, 
lofty morality and inspiring patriotism by which the 
Galapagos Islands were acquired and the protection of a 
strong and benevolent government extended over them for 
its own advantage?” 





Canada.—The reciprocity arrangement with the United 
States has surprised the public, which was looking for 
something within very narrow limits and never dreamed 
of such a wide measure. It meets with considerable dis- 
approval, partly on account of the interests held to be 
injured by it, but chiefly because it is held to be a step 
towards annexation. The Montreal Star hints this 
broadly and interpreting the expression of President 
Taft: ‘Geographical proximity. Closer relations of 
blood. Common sympathies. Identical moral and social 


ideas’ to suggest that the same idea is in his mind. 


Mr. Borden, too, sees in the arrangement danger to 
Canada as a part of the Empire. The British press views 
it diversely. Radical newspapers declare it a triumph for 
Free Trade and the death blow of Tariff Reform. 
Unionists’ papers, on the contrary, maintain it to be a 
proof that the commercial union of its parts is necessary 
if the Empire is to hold together. Some British Gov- 
ernment organs complain that Canada has departed from 
its noble imperial ideas, but such complaints come with 
ill grace from a Government that has always refused to. 
meet those ideas, and expects the Empire to be held to- 
gether by sentiment only. There is some grumbling at 
the traditional continental policy of the United States as 
opposed to British imperialism. This is not very wise. 
The United States has a right to its own policy. It has 
never made a secret of it. If it takes practical means to 
realize the aims of that policy, it is to be met, not with 
grumbling, but with practical means to realize the aims 
of the British policy. If British statesmen will not do 
this, they cannot expect the United States to abandon its 
policy in order to maintain the British Empire. Some 
talk of a rejection of the arrangement by Parliament. 
But, as Mr. Borden said the other day, this is not very 
likely ; the Government majority will vote with the Gov- 
ernment. Others pin their hopes to a rejection of the 
arrangement by Congress. In other words, the future 
of Canada and the Empire is to depend upon the rela- 
tions between the President of the United States and its 
legislature. This is hardly a dignified condition of affairs 
so far as Great Britain is concerned. Felix de la 
Chaux escaped from the Montreal Insane Asylum and 
went to Boston where, posing as a French Parisian mar 
of letters, he arranged to lecture on Chantecler. The 
Star gave the news under the heading “ De la Chaux in 
the Limelight.” Evidently this is the place for him. Why 
then drag him back to Longue Pointe. 





Great Britain.—Certain members of the Internationa? 
Vivisection Society agreed some years ago with the 
Battersea Corporation to erect a fountain and statue in- 
scribed, “ In memory of the Brown Terrier Dog done to 
death in the laboratories of University College, etc.” It 
was set up in 1906, but in 1910 the Corporation pulled it 
down. A Miss Woodward brought suit on behalf of 
herself and the members of the Society to compe! the 
Corporation to reerect it. She failed on technica? 
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grounds. Nevertheless the judge remarked that even 
though she had established her case, he could not have 
granted the injunction sought, since the inscription was 
calculated to inflame the public against the college and 
lead to a breach of the peace. He was careful to say 
that such a refusal would not touch one way or the other 
the question of vivisection. The first Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty has proved to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment the impossibility of an invasion of England. There 
are those who think he has not convinced the continental 
Governments. It is said on good authority that a 
simultaneous strike of seamen in all English, American 
and German ports is preparing for the early summer. 
The idea seems to be to tie up Atlantic passenger traffic 
at the time when it will be profitable, that is during the 
days preceding the coronation. Many affect to doubt the 
truth of the report. Direct communication with 
Jamaica by the Imperial Line is to be maintained. A 
weekly service will be supplied and the mails will be 
carried under poundage rates. Sir Francis Galton, a 
well-known man of science, is dead in his eighty-ninth 
year. He was a traveler, a meteorologist, a biologist, an 
anthropologist ; he investigated visions and the efficacy 
of prayer by methods strictly scientific—a rather un- 
scientific course, one would think—and decided against 
both, and lastly went in for eugenics. Some will say of 
him: nihil, quod tetigit, non ornavit; others that he was, 
“everything by turns and nothing long.” The true judg- 
ment of him, probably, lies between these two extremes. 
He was one of the first to advocate the Bertillon system 
or identifying criminals by finger prints. It may be men- 
tioned that the report sent out lately of the failure of this 
system, proves to be false. The supposed soldier had 
stolen the discharge papers of another person, and was 
really the convict the finger-prints showed him to be. 














Ireland.—The Irish Parliamentary Party, at their 
meeting in Dublin, January 18, reelected Mr. Redmond 
as Chairman, and also the other officers. In view of the 
contests at recent elections resolutions were passed that 
Nationalists elected against official candidates were not 
eligible to membership except by vote of the majority, 
and that a member expelled by the majority at a called 
meeting ceased thereby to belong to the Party. At a 
banquet given in the evening by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin in honor of the American envoys, Bishop O’Don- 
nell, of Raphoe, as well as the other speakers, paid,warm 
tribute to the generous support given by America to the 
Irish cause. He also said the rank and file of the Ulster 
Protestants were a fine people, but the few who were 
trying to excite them to religious fanaticism were not 
moved by fear of religious intolerance, but by desire to 
retain their monopoly of place and power. Mr. Red- 
mond said the Irish Party was the only one that returned 
to Westminster stronger ‘than before; that he relied on 
Mr. Asquith’s promises of “ full self-government” to 
Ireland, but more on their own strength; that the Veto 








Bill would pass before the Coronation and a sound Home 
Rule measure would quickly follow. Next year would 
be spent in arranging and examining its details, and dur- 
ing that period he claimed a free hand and exemption 
from hostile criticism. Referring to Lord Courtney’s 
suggestion that the Irish Legislature should be elected 
on a system of proportionate representation, Mr. Red- 
mond welcomed any plan consistent with democratic 
principles that would ensure due representation to all 
opinions and sections. ‘“ Speaking for Catholic and 
Nationalist Ireland, I say we won't have, we won't 
tolerate the ascendancy of any class or creed.” At a 
meeting held the following day by the Protestant Home 
Rulers, Mr. T. W. Russell and other speakers objected 
to the introduction of “ religious safeguards” into the 
Home Rule measure as unnecessary and an insult to 
Irish Catholics who, in the South and wherever else they 
had power, were never guilty of intolerance. The senti- 
ment in Northeast Ulster was the result of ignorant 
prejudice carefully fostered by interested persons for 
selfish interests. The London Daily Mail, an extreme 
Unionist organ, was informed by its special corres- 
pondent, sent to investigate conditions in Ulster, that he 
found no signs of arming or the purchase of arms, and 
the only drilling he observed was “ the drilling of potato 
fields for an early crop.” The municipal elections re- 
sulted in Nationalist victories everywhere. The Pem- 
broke township, an important suburb of Dublin, which 
has been hitherto Conservative, returned all Nationalist 
Councillors. : 








Briand’s Cleverness.—The French Minster had to per- 
form some clever political circus-riding in dealing with 
the question of the General Confederation of Labor, 
which had committed so many acts of lawlessness during 
the recent strike. M. Berry undertook to arraign the 
entire Federation. Briand accepted the challenge. He 
had to face a two-fold danger. He had to reply to the 
interpellation so as to not to anger the Socialists, and 
at the same time not to desert the cause of law and 
order. He did both by maintaining that the disorders 
were caused, not by the 3,000 confederated associations 
as such, but by 15 or 20 violent members who should be 
indicted and tried. His successful evasion of the 
difficulty was acknowledged by the prolonged cheers 
which greeted his discourse. His recent escape from the 
bullet of the crazy Jizolme, who recently fired at him 
in the Chambers, has made him popular for the moment, 

The Black Troops.—While war is going on in 
Morocco, with no great glory to the French, a proposi- 
tion has been made to fill the gap created in the army 
by the low birth rate and the short term of service; 
namely, to draft 70,000 blacks from Senegal and give 
them the charge of Algiers, thus enabling the 19th Army 
Corps, which is now garrisoned there to be stationed in 
France. Naturally people are asking how will the natives 
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of Algeria like to be policed by this inferior race, which 
on the score of hygiene, morality, lack of discipline and 
the necessity of letting them have their wives and children 
with them and permitting them to return to Senegal 
whenever they like will leave the colony not only ex- 
posed to enemies from without, but will themselves be a 
source of physical and moral infection within. Secondly, 
will the young Algerians of the present army corps ever 
return to their country after having lived for a time in 
France? Thirdly, will the black troops who are pagans 
and Mohammedans prove faithful in case of a native 
uprising? The Huns and Vandals were originally bar- 
barians employed to defend the Roman empire but they 


overthrew it. 


Liquor Riots.—The famous champagne cellars of Per- 
rier at Vamerier, near Epernay, were invaded by 2,000 
vineyard laborers and their womenkind, who poured out 
on the ground the contents of two 1,000 litre casks and 
10 double-hectolitre butts. A dray loaded with 2,000 bot- 
tles and 300 half bottles was backed into the river. It 
was not an anti-liquor crusade, but an uprising of the im- 
poverished; a protest against the neglect and abandon- 
ment of local vineyards and the importation of cheap wine 
from abroad. Meantime, however, the question of spir- 
itous liquors, which until recently never troubled France, 
is vexing its legislatures, and just as in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, a bill had to be passed forbidding the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to children under 16 years of age. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the bill passed by the slim 
majority of 15 votes. The venerable Senators who voted 
against the measure did not want to quarrel with the 
liquor dealers of Paris. 


Germany and Panama Canal.—Emperor William has 
selected Naval Officer Captain von Hintze as the new 
(jerman Minister to Mexico for the special purpose of 
observing and reporting on the progress of the Panama 
(anal. Von Hintze’s appointment to watch the Panama 
Canal attracts great interest in Germany. Its significance 
is unmistakable, because this is the first time a naval 
captain has been promoted to a strictly diplomatic post 
of such eminence. The new minister to Mexico was 
\dmiral von Diederich’s flag lieutenant in Manila Bay in 
1898, and conducted the delicate negotiations with Ad- 
miral Dewey at that historic time. 


Emperor’s Fifty-second Birthday.—The only marring 
feature attending the celebration of Emperor William’s 
fifty-second birthday on January 27 was the stormy 
weather that prevailed, and which played havoc with the 
brilliant bunting of the decorations in the capital city. 
In the imperial palace the usual program was carried out 
with much pomp and ceremony. Emperor William re- 
ceived in turn the congratulations and good wishes of 
his own family, of the princely guests present from all 
parts of the empire, of the ambassadors, the cabinet, the 





army and navy, etc. Formal academic exercises were 
heid in honor of the day in the schools of the capital and 
numerous banquets were announced, at all of which ad- 
dresses were delivered in praise of the monarch. The 
usual distribution of honors was proclaimed, and specially 
remarkable is the prominence given to representatives of 
the Arts and Sciences in the list of distinctions awarded. 
For the first time in the history of the empire the name 
of a workman appears in this list. Master tinsmith 
Plate, of Hanover, is honored with a call to a seat in the 
House of Lords. The day passed without disturbance. 
A mob of workingmen out of employment tried to create 
one just without the gates of the palace whilst the Em- 
peror was saluting the guard early in the morning, but 
the police easily dispersed the crowd, which fled, shout- 
ing: ‘“ We want work.” 


Millions for Austrian Navy.—An extraordinary sum 
of $11,000,000, the first instalment, of a eredit to run 
over six years, appears in the Austro-Hungarian budget 
in view of the building of the new warships asked for. 
The bill carrying the proposed outlay was presented to 
the delegations on January 24 by Baron von Rajoes, 
Minister of Finance. The navy construction program for 
the next six years provides for four Dreadnoughts of 
20,000 tons each, three cruisers, twelve torpedo boats, 
and six submarines at a total cost of $62,400,000. The 
army estimates for the coming year have been increased 
by $8,600.000. The budget also outlines a considerable 
extension of the Consular Service, particularly in the 
United States. An official statement attached says that, 
owing to a continuous increase in the work of the Con- 
sulates, both in that country and Canada, it has been 
found necessary to strengthen the staff. 


Spain.—King Alfonso has conferred the title of Mar- 
quis of Alhucemas upon Sefior Garcia Prieto, Minister 
of State, for his success in arranging a satisfactory treaty 
with Morocco. The problem of emigration is giving 
fresh concern to the Government, for though wages have 
increased twenty per cent., the cost of living is fifty 
per cent. greater than formerly. Premier Canalejas has 
been openly urged to summon the Cortes at an early 
date and “establish in plain words the anticlerical and 
‘lay’ sentiments of liberal and progressive Spain.” 


Portugal.—“ The restoration of the monarchy is not 
easy, and nobody sees when the new government will 
be solidly established. The restless, seditious and anar- 
chistic spirit of the people can be easily egged on to 
destroy but not to build up. Those who, instead of ad- 
vising the monarchy, preferred to conspire against it by 
revolution, now find that the revolution is against every- 
body.” This is the conclusion of EJ Mundo, of Madrid. 
The common council of Oporto have resigned in a body, 
alleging that they have no confidence in the Government 
representative in the city. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Battle of the Tongues 


The efforts that are being made by what for want of 
a better term one may call the subject races to preserve 
or revive their individual languages is one of the remark- 
able phenomena of the day, especially as it coincides with 
the efforts in a contrary sense of modern statesmen and 
politicians to establish vast homogeneous nationalities. 
Canada furnishes one example of it; Ire‘and another; 
Hungary another; Poland another, etc., but perhaps the 
movement is no where more fraught with dangerous and 
disruptive consequences than in Belgium. There all the 
skill of the nation’s leaders will be needed to avert dis- 
aster. 

A very clever and apparently disinterested observer 
writing from Brussels to a Paris paper furnishes us with 
an impartial view of the situation. Belgium is split into 
two race sections, one inhabited by Walloons, the other 
by Flemings. The Flemings are the mainstay of the 
Catholic party, and to-day are insisting upon a greater 
recognition of their language than has heretofore ob- 
tained. It is the question of the day, and at one of the 
recent parliamentary dinners in the palace, King Albert 
said in a tone of voice intended to be heard by a great 
many: “ The question of Flemish is of all others the 
one that worries me most,” an utterance which speaks 
well for the political sagacity of the new sovereign. 

The electoral question of that country is, at the present 
time, momentous, and so is the school question, but they 
both pale into insignificance along side of the question 
of the two languages, which up to this was a negligible 
factor in political calculations, but is now big with con- 
sequences for the parliaments, and perhaps for the gov- 
ernments of to-morrow and indeed of to-day. For the 
opposition it is going to be a fire-brand. 

In the Walloon and Brussels section of the country 
and in those parts of the Flemish territory where French 
is in vogue, the predominance of French dates from the 
Revolution against Holland in 1830; a political upheaval 
which acted to the detriment of Flemish, so much so, 
that the agitation in favor of the study of Flemish has 
hitherto been a subject of ridicule and its advocates were 
looked upon almost as demagogues, revolutionists and 
socialists, especially when, as often happens, they secured 
some comfortable political berth. 

But to-day it is clear there is nothing factitious abia 
the movement. It has struck its roots very deep, and 
it is very far reaching in the number of people it has suc- 
ceeded in enrolling on its side. Leagues and Associations 
for the defence of French will be like so many sand 
banks which will serve only to lash the rising tide into 
fury until all opposition is swept away. The common 
people, the masses, are marching like a single man behind 
their leaders and standard-bearers, and the “ Vlaamsch 





Leeuw ” (the Lion of Flanders) is a popular song that 
reminds one of the “ Marseillaise.” 

One might fancy and indeed many do nourish the 
delusion that it is possible to give the Flemings an edu- 
cation both in French and Flemish. But such a method 
is only hot-house forcing, and for some rare plants like 
Maeterlinck may succeed, but it will never do for the 
bulk of the people. As long as their customs and man- 
ners and education and language remain Flemish the 
results will never be satisfactory. A bilingual education 
will produce only linguistic weaklings and cripples. No 
matter how much a man may be trained in a foreign 
language he will always think in his own. Even when 
his lips are closed there are mental expressions which 
are fashioned by his primitive associations, and in his 
public utterances he will not have the same assurance, 
the same ease or the same correctness as when he is 
speaking his mother tongue. He is not only intent upon 
what he has to say, but upon how he has to say it. A 
well known writer hit the nail on the head when he 
described the Flemish people as being like a genius who 
stutters. 

This is the reason why the Flermings at the present 
moment are clamoring for a proper consideration of their 
language in the study of the humanities. They are de- 
manding a university for themselves and have reduced 
their aspirations to a concrete expression by insisting 
on making the University of Ghent distinctively Flemish. 

You may tell the Fleming: “ Your language is un- 
formed ; it is only a popular jargon which differs in every 
province and every town.” They will answer you: “ Of 
course the language of the people is crude, poor, and 
still burdened with its undetermined’ elements. But we 
ask you what would the patois of the Isle de France be 
to day if it had not been chosen among all the Roman 
dialects to be the language of the court, and of the centre 
of political power?” A language which has not, in or- 
der to crystalize it, the concurrence of the intellectual 
classes must ever remain crude and unformed. ‘That is 
precisely the difficulty, and we demand a Flemish uni- 
versity as a right in order to effect that improvement in 
our mother tongue. Morever it is not true that our lan- 
guage is a jargon. Have we not orators like Helleput ; 
have we not preachers like Hugo Verriest; University 
professors like Van Cawelaert ; splendid writers like Hen- 
drick Conscience and Stijn Streuols; all of them products 
of the land of the Flemings whose laborious life, ardent 
natures and Christian souls are, through the instrument- 
ality of these writings, revealed to the world? 

When asked if they.are going to give up French 
which, after all is a national as well as a world lan- 
guage, they will answer you: “ No; you are making a 
mistake. We study French, we speak it, but when we 
obtain that Flemish culture which alone suits us, and 
without which we can have none at all, we shall learn 
French as well, if not better that at present, and it will 
lose none of its legitimate influence. But you must recog- 
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nize our rights. Let the Walloons and the ‘ Frenchified ’ 
people of Belgium who do not want to learn Flemish, 
though they impose French on us, not stand in the way 
of our claims by a systematic and fierce opposition, unless 
they want us to draw all the consequences which the 
situation may warrant. Let them know that although 
we may recognize all the scientific work of France from 
Descartes to Pascal, as well as its great spiritual contribu- 
tions, yet, on the other hand, we despise and reject with 
all our strength that other element of French literature 
which is pernicious intellectually, morally, and religiously 
from Voltaire and Rousseau down to the impious journal- 
ism of to-day. 

It is as interesting to outsiders as it must be irritating 
to Belgians to find the French of France mingling in this 
fight against Flemish. A writer in a recent issue of the 





Matin expresses himself thus: 


“ In a rapid trip which I made through Belgium I was 
simply startled by the conquests that Flemish has already 
made. This question is not a matter of indifference to 
us, for whoever uses French as his mother tongue can 
consider himself assailed by this attack on our language, 

“This despotic Flemish is a sort of German patois 
and barbarous jargon, which the Germans and even the 
Dutch despise. It is spoken in Belgium by that part of 
the country which has entrusted its power to the reac- 
tionary party. That party is doing its best to down the 
Walloon element; that is to say the people of the French 
part of the country or those impregnated with French 
ideas. Day by day the Flemings are taking their ven- 
geance on their compatriots of the south for the old battle 
of the Golden Spurs. It is simply intolerable that the 
Ministers who are directing the Government at Brussels, 
a city which is a part of Paris, should permit the Flemish 
patois to be on the same footing as French. These ridic- 
ulous statesmen imagine they are doing right in printing 
on bank notes the words ‘ National Bank,’ side by side 
with ‘ Banque Nationale.’ In cities where the language is 
exclusively French, they paint on the front of their rail- 
way stations, and stamp on official documents, along with 
‘ Liege,’ ‘ Luik’; alongside of ‘ Mons,’ they put ‘ Bergen,’ 
and * Braine-le-Comte’ is associated with ‘ S’Glaven 
Brakel.’ In order to form an idea of the euphoniousness 
of this patots it will suffice to say that the Flemish trans- 
lation of the National device ‘ In Union there is Strength,’ 
is, ‘kendrak-mak-mak.’ 

“The Hottentots themselves have a more harmonious 
language. The French of Belgium are fighting, but all 
to no purpose. The officials are against them, and take 
care to let it be known. The Germanization of our neigh- 
bors is carried on without respite, and the Kaiser is 
rubbing his hands and saying to himself that at Brussels 
there are splendid Ministers who are as kind as they 
can be in working for the King of Prussia.” 


Such are the lines of battle to-day. And one needs not 
be a prophet to foretell which side is going to win. For 
there is a great historical fact that cannot be blinked 
or evaded, viz., that ever since the race invasions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the Franks from whom the 
Flemings derive their origin settled north of the line 
which to-day marks the limit of the coal belt and still 
separates the Walloon from the Flemish villages. Until 





a short time ago the population of both faced each other 
without there being the slightest communication between 
them, but now a great many Flemings are settling in the 
Walloon district. In fact the emigration is increasing 
to such an extent that in the coal districts of the Hainault, 
the Catholics have been able to form a number of Chris- 
tian Flemish Labor Unions. The reason of this trans- 
formation is explained by the fact that, thanks to its 
Christianity, the Flemish country always more austere in 
its morality is prolific, while the Walloon district, on the 
contrary, gangrened by free-thought and socialism, fiads 
its population diminishing day by day. Hence Walloon 
manufacturers are compelled to seek for workmen among 
the Flemings. So that at the rate things are going, the 
Hainault will be two-thirds Flemish and only one-third 
Walloon in ten or twenty years. The victory is assured. 
It is a mere matter of figures. 

What is remarkable about this view of the situation is 
that the writer is a Frenchman and an ardent admirer 
of French culture, but he does not consider it a draw- 
back if a race which can never completeiy assimilate 
French should strive to know its own language better, 
and by that means make a decided advance along the 
road of moral, intellectual and social improvement. 

This world wide revolt against national linguistic unity 
naturally recalls the time when “the families of Noe 
were of one tongue and of the same speech. And they 
said: Come, let us make a city and a tower, the top 
whereof may reach to heaven, and let us make our name 
famous before we be scattered abroad into all lands. 
And the Lord said: It is one people and all have one 
tongue; and they have begun to do this, neither will they 
leave off from their designs till they have accomplished 
them in deed. And he confounded their tongue that they 
might not understand each other’s speech.” Thus in our 
own days, just when the political power of great states 
and empires is becoming so formidable and the advent 
of a universal republic is being promised us by socialism, 
there begins the confusion of tongues. 

This problem of the languages which presents itself 
so unexpectedly in so many places at the same time, 
can be satisfactorily solved only by heeding the words 
of the wise young sovereign of Belgium, who in 
his address from the throne advised his people to show 
the greatest consideration for each other in this very 
difficult situation. “Let me be permitted to make an 
appeal,” he said, “to the national sentiment and to the 
spirit of peace and concord which should reign in the 
hearts of all the citizens of this Kingdom. Let us en- 
deavor to find, by the respect which we manifest for the 
rights of each other, the means of forestalling the un- 
happy clash of languages and races which must result 
in disaster, and when there is need of intervening in the 
matter, let us do it with moderation, without passion, 
and without preconceived ideas.” This declaration wag 
received by the members of both Houses who were 
united in plenary session, with every mark of sincerest 
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approval. It was also cordially received throughout the 
country, in both the Flemish and Walloon Provinces. 
Everyone saw that it was not only the solemn expression 
of the hopes of the Government, but also that it ade- 


quately expressed the personal sentiments of the King. 
&. 


Shall There be a Tariff War with Germany? 


The “most favored nation clause” in the Payne 
".ariff Law, enacted in 1909, in its direct application, 
denies the benefit of minimum tariff rates to countries 
which fail to allow to American imports that equal treat- 
ments which other nations enjoy. That it may be made an 
effective weapon in another direction is a contention just 
now being urged by certain American importers of Ger- 
man products. Through the passage, in May, 1910, by the 
German Reichstag, of a bill claimed to be retroactive and 
practically confiscatory, contracts made by American citi- 
zens with those in control of potash production in Germany 
have been invalidated, and unless relief is secured a loss 
of $40,000,000 will result to American importers in the 
next seven years. That this loss falls upon Americans 
-alone, constitutes, they argue, unequal treatment to citizens 
of this country doing an import business with that empire, 
and they appeal to Congress to inaugurate in reprisal a 
tariff war against Germany by declaring forfeit the 
right it now enjoys to preferential treatment by the 
United States. Congress, that is to say, will be asked to 
recommend that the President, in the spirit of the Payne 
enactment, levy upon all German imports a 25 per centum 
penalty duty. The details underlying the sought for 
conflict involve a magnitude of interests little known to 
the generality of the people. 

The story is one of absorbing interest to the students 
of practical economics, throwing, as it does, an illuminat- 
ing side light on the contention brought into prominence 
by General Hancock’s claim that the tariff was a purely 
local issue depending almost exclusively upon the jeal- 
ousies and selfishness of industrial sections and leaders. 
A tariff war, it is held by the American importers 
directly effected, would speedily end in a triumph for 
home interests. They reason thus: Our imports from 
Germany aggregate about $140,000,000 a year, mostly 
in manufactured goods; our exports to Germany are 
about $250,000,000 a year, principally raw materials, 
such as cotton, copper, petroleum, and food products. 
Should the “ most favored nation clause”’ be abrogated 
in Germany’s regard by President Taft’s action, the 
whole German-American commerce would be affected. 
In that event our imports from Germany might readily 
be drawn from other world markets; but the raw 
material of export from us is essential to German com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. Germany would be 
forced to yield, cry those who now appeal to Congress, 
and the unjust treatment of the potash importers would 
cease. Late press reports affirm that the Germans are 








watching with outward unconcern the moves now being 
made by the potash men in Washington. They look upon 
the agitation as a piece of American bluff, it is said, and 
they have diplomatically made it clear that no action of 
the Americans will have any effect upon their policy in 
what they consider a distinctly home affair. 

Our readers will, perhaps, find a certain interest in the 
history of an ordinary business contract, whose develop- 
ment has induced conditions menacing an industrial war 
between two powerful nations. The American side of 
the controversy has been detailed in a brief which will 
be presented to Congress by the committee of potash 
buyers now urging governmental] action in their favor. 
They represent seventy American companies, and capital 
stock of $500,000,000, held by 100,000 Americans is 
affected. The commodity around which the threatened 
conflict centres, with its salts, is used in the manufacture 
of commercial fertilizers, explosives and chemicals. The 
farmer is very largely a party in interest. The brief is 
valuable for the details it gives of the controversy and 
can be summarized into the following sketch of what 
may become a conflict of international moment. 

Potash salts, in their natural state, are found prin- 
cipally in Germany, where they exist in enormous de- 
posits, pronounced by Germany mining experts as prac- 
tically inexhaustible. The present capacity of the 
producing mines is three times the entire world’s con- 
sumption. The United States uses about 30 per cent. 
of the entire production and about 60 per cent. of the 
amount exported. For the past twenty-five years the 
German mines have maintained a monopoly in the pro- 
duct. Using a manner of “ gentlemen’s agreement” not 
unknown among trusts in our own country, the German 
“Kali Syndicat” controls production and prices in all 
markets. The agreement binding the members of the syn- 
dicate has usually run for five year periods. The brief 
to be presented to Congress tells us that one such period 
expired June 30, 1909. Certain American importers, 
with keen eye to the main chance, saw in this a golden 
opportunity. In the few hours between the expiration 
of that agreement and the formulating of a new one by 
the “ Kali” group in Germany, these Americans made 
large contracts with individual mines for a period of 
seven years, and at prices averaging about 30 per cent. 
below those fixed during the control of the former 
syndicate. 

' The representatives of the new “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ” entered into on July 1, 1909, recognized the havoc 
these contracts would bring upon their monopoly and at 
once set machinery to work to eliminate them. In 
December, 1909, they proved their ability to use gov- 
ermental influence in their favor, as they had threatened, 
by bringing about the introduction of a bill in the Bun- 
desrath, which would have invalidated all these June 
contracts, as well as duplicates of them secured by sixty- 
five other American manufacturers in the preceding 
September. In fact the effect of the bill would have 
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been to constitute a practical repudiation by the Govern- 
ment of these contracts entered into with individual 
mines. The Americans appealed for protection to their 
home government, and the Secretary of State, through 
the American Embassy in Berlin, protested against the 
bill, claiming that it would destroy the value of contracts 
previously legally entered into by American buyers of 
potash salts, and diplomatically hinting that it might 
serious!y embarrass negotiations then in progress for the 
establishment of minimum tariff rates between the two 
countries. The bill was withdrawn, and, such at least 
appears to have been the understanding at the time, Ger- 
many explained that there would be no export tax levied 
on potash, although that Government retained its au- 
thority to fix the price of potash and to limit its produc- 
tion within certain bounds. Soon thereafter the com- 
mercial treaty between Germany and the United States 
was consummated, giving Germany the privilege of 
preferential rates according to the “most favored 
nation” clause of the Payne Tariff Act. 

Shortly after the signing of this treaty, the potash 
question again came up,—this time in the German 
Reichstag. A bill was introduced, changed in form from 
that protested and dropped in December, but levying a 
tax on potash production in such a manner that the 
mines having contracts with the Americans would be 
unable to fill them without having to pay a tax on their 
output in excess of the value of the potash mined. The 
bill passed in May, 1910, and its claimed injustice to 
Americans is thus shown in the brief we have mentioned. 
According to the new bill a penalty tax is imposed on 
the production of any mine in excess of the quota 
allotted to it by the Government under the bill’s pro- 
visions. This penalty is equivalent to $22 per ton on 
muriate of potash, the price called for in the American 
contracts being but $15 per ton at the mines. It is 
charged that the framers had the American contracts in 
their possession, while specifying in the text of the law 
the allotments to every mine, whether in or out of the 
syndicate. Quotas were allotted to the syndicate mines 
large enough to supply the entire trade of the world, 
whilst allotments to the independent mines were limited 
to one-fourth of their actual sales to the Americans; 
thus the German Government, it is contended, knew that 
the penalty under this law would fall exclusively upon 
the Americans. This penalty tax, if collected for the 
seven years of the life of the contracts made as described 
above, would aggregate about $40,000,000 paid to the 
German.Government by American importers, while citi- 
zens of no other country would contribute one cent to 
revenue from this source. Hence, the brief argues, Ger- 
many fails to allow to American importers that equal 
treatment which those of other nations enjoy, and she 
has forfeited in consequence her right to the privilege of 
minimum tariff rates in her commerce with the United 


States. 
The questions involves one of the most delicate situa- 





tions as yet emerging from the tangled web of our 
tariff legislation. ‘“‘ Whenever the President,” so runs 
a pertinent clause of the second section of the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act of 1909, “shall be satisfied that the 
conditions which led to the issuance of the proclamation 
hereinbefore authorized (that of the minimum rate 
privilege) no longer exists, he shall issue a proclamation 
to this effect, and 90 days thereafter the provisions of 
the maximum tariff shall be applied to the importation 
of articles from such country.” The American potash 
importers affirm this contingency to have arisen. As a 
condition to her enjoyment of the “ favored nation’s ” 
privilege of minimum rates, Germany, they say, because 
of a protest from the United States, has withdrawn a 
bill practically the same as that which is now attacked. 
The present insistence of that Government upon the 
potash export tax, therefore, argues a deliberate change 
in the conditions under which she secured the minimum 
tariff rates, and this with full knowledge on her part 
that the change would unduly discriminate against 
American citizens. In confirmation of their contention 
they cite an undeniable fact. Despite the assurance of 
Germany’s Foreign Minister given to Ambassador Hill, 
that the law in question “ would not invalidate or impair 
the American contracts,” Americans have been obliged to 
pay a tax equal to $22 a ton on muriate of potash, on all 
shipments from the independent mines since the law went 
into effect in May last. This tax, they add, increases the 
contract price of the commodity to a sum $6 in excess 
of the present syndicate price. 

What is to be the outcome of their appeal to Congress ? 
The American potash importers are quite clear in their 
affirmation of what it should be. Either, say they, the 
United States must stand by its original protest and in 
consequence proclaim Germany’s right to minimum 
tariff rates forfeited, or she must abandon that protest 
and ignore the unequal treatment of them by Germany. 
The former alternative means the risk of a great tariff 
war; the latter a national humiliation in the eyes of the 
world. Meantime Germany stands pat, and apparently 
has made up her mind taat control of her “ Kali” mines 
through governmental limitation of their products is a 
question of pure domestic economics, in solving which 
she will not be coerced by any foreign or outside interest. 

M. J. O'Connor, s.1. 


Children’s Helps in the Child-Welfare Exhibit 


When we hear of “ neglected and wayward children.” 
we are inclined to say that the correct expression should 
be “ neglected and therefore wayward children;” for a 
child responds readily and even generously to properly 
given guidance from the proper source. If that guidance 
be not forthcoming when it is needed, he speedily out- 
grows the period of whole-souled receptivity and finds 
himself classified with the headstrong and the hard to 
manage. The cynic who said that man is composed of 
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body, soul and beast might have said worse, for an 
undisciplined soul in an undisciplined body brutalizes the 
rational animal and leaves it the plaything of impulse or 
whim. 

Visitors to the Central Park Menagerie will have 
noticed that in the cages of some of the wild beasts there 
is nothing to relieve the monotonous weariness of pacing 
up and down in unvarying sameness, or the listless 
lounging about until the next feed time; but some of the 
lions and tigers have been provided with a plaything. It 
is only a hard wooden ball about seven inches in dia- 
meter; it is too large for them to swallow, it is too 
smooth for them to set their teeth in it, but it is some- 
thing that they can roll and toss about. Going on the 
well-established principle that a child with nothing to do 
will scheme some mischief, the Child-Welfare Exhibit 
disp'ays a bewildering variety of inexpensive toys which 
may serve not only to divert but also to develop their 
happy possessors. 

Who ever saw the child that could long remain in 
blissful contemplation, quite satisfied to gaze and admire 
some artistic treasure, while the mother’s warning 
“ mustn't touch ” was echoing in its ears? Like Helen’s 
babies, who were just ordinary, every-day children, 
starched and ironed perhaps a little too often, the child 
wishes “to see the wheels go ’round” and, possibly, to 
accelerate their speed. Hence the double, the triple, ad- 
vantage of toys that can be taken apart and put together 
in different ways, provided they are accommodated to 
the age of the child. Once upon a time, a kindly-dis- 
posed visitor presented a rather complicated puzzle pic- 
ture to a little child, whose parents, grandfather and 
aunt were imperiously conscripted, in turn or in a body, 
as often as the picture was to be put together. Needless 
to say they tearfully remembered the giver. 

Boys of a mechanical bent can be made happy with a 
few simple tools and a packing-box or two. If we may 
give full and complete credence to labels, even girls, who 
are so clever at crochet and so awkward with a hammer, 
may (by dint of much patience and perseverance, we 
fancy) be trained to the manly art of driving nails; for 
one of the noteworthy exhibits is a carpenter’s bench 
evolved through feminine ingenuity from a shipping 
case. But all interest in adjustable toys and carpentry 
tools vanishes into thin air when we stand in front of 
the School Garden Exhibit. It stands for eighty-elght 
gardens in different parts of Greater New York. May 
A school garden is something 
In suburban or rural districts 


it soon stand for more! 
modern and quite urban. 
the garden is no novelty. 

A youngster who lived in the suburbs (on a truck 
farm) once described the Fourth of July as “the day 
when other boys go out for fun and your father 
sets you to weeding the onion bed.” But the school 
garden is intended to exercise a civilizing and humaniz- 
ing influence over city children and, while opening their 


eves to the mysteries of plant life as it is unfolded day 





by day in the little plot of ground, to instil into their 
minds many helpful lessons which may make them better 
men and women. Neatness, order, design are the first 
lessons ; but others, to which these serve as an introduc- 
tion, are built up and imparted on the lines of in- 
dividual effort, care of property, and others equally 
wholesome. If the Queen Regnant of Hungary is offi- 
cially “ King,” we may say that Mrs. Henry Parsons is 
the generalissimo of the work. She modestly confesses 
to sixty summers, but there is manifestly something 
wrong with her arithmetic; for one so fired with youth- 
ful energy and enthusiasm could not have seen so many 
winters. Next to animal pets (which are so frequently 
tortured and killed through mistaken kindness) and 
often more than these, the child loves to watch over and 
tend the little plants from the day of their appearance 
until they reach their full development. And the grati- 
fication of this very common craving is an invaluable 
means of teaching lessons of helpfulness to others and 
due regard for their rights and feelings. 

As is to be expected from their number and im- 
portance, the exhibit of the New York public schools is 
a prominent feature. The visitors learns here, among 
other details, that of every dollar of school funds, eight 
and seven-tenths cents are spent for sites and buildings ; 
twenty-three cents for supervision, care, supplies, etc. ; 
and sixty-eight and three-tenths cents for principals and 
Reasons are also set forth for the employment 
* namely, those whose duty shall 


teachers. 
of “ visiting teachers,’ 
be to visit the parents, look up reasons for absence from 
school, and try to arouse parental interest in the pupils’ 
welfare. It is asserted, and very reasonably, we think, 
that to demand this service from the regu'ar teachers 
would be too great a tax upon their time and strength. 
The suggestion has much to commend it in the way of 
warding off betimes the activity of the truant officer 
and in making sure that home affairs, as far as they 
affect school affairs, are in harmony with the pupil’s re- 
port of them. 

The special public school No. 120 is intended tor boys 
of an unsettled and roving disposition, to whom regular 
attendance at the ordinary public schools has proven 
rather too irksome. Its, exhibit claims decided advan- 
tages for the system that it follows. Nothing is com- 
moner among half-grown boys than a propensity to run 
or to stand or to lie outside a school, while girls take 
very kindly to the quiet round of a pupil’s somewhat 
prosaic duties. If, then, even boys in ideal home sur- 
roundings manifest at times this strange “ wanderlust,” 
which prompts them to indulge in harebrained schemes 
of becoming cowboys, bandits or Indian fighters, is it 
wonderful that the neglected child should reduce to prac- 
tice in some clumsy, off-hand way those same propensi- 
ties which struggle in his own undisciplined breast? 
What of the “caves” and “dens” that the police dis- 
cover from time to time? Taking advantage of boys’ 
restlessness and love of adventure, a clever and designing 
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man can easily transform a group of them into a gang 
of thieves. Hence the need of keeping in touch with 
them and with their parents. 

The charities of New York, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish and “ unsectarian” (a very vague and unsatis- 
factory word) are nationwide in their renown, Over 
fifty organizations make known by means of charts, 
tables and photographs what they are doing for the 
relief of bodily woes of all kinds, as they are found 
among children. Since this is a Child-Welfare Exhibit, 
some of our greatest Catholic charities, such, for ex- 
ample, as the work of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
find no representation; but the Sisters of Charity, the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, among over a score of Catholic organizations 
represented in the exhibit show that Holy Church cares 
for the little ones of the flock. Those who know the 
simply immense amount of good accomplished by that 
truly Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul for the 
relief of bodily misery might wish that the Society had 
given more prominence to its objects, not indeed in a 
spirit of self-glorification, but for the sake of other 
Catholics who are not yet but ought to be actively in- 
terested in its work of zeal, charity and beneficence. 
The facts are clearly and tersely put, but we should have 
been pleased with more “ display.” 

“ The Churches ” is the lettering over one of the most 
carefully appointed alcoves. Here is arranged much of 
great interest to the lay visitor, and of even greater in- 
terest, we may say, to the ecclesiastic. If, after a care- 
ful study, we should try to express with the greatest 
brevity the whole import and drift of the exhibit, we 
think we could sum it up in the golden words that 
salute us as we enter: ‘“ The church that grasps the 
problem of the city must concentrate on the child.” That 
is one of the reasons why in Greater New York 126,083 
pupils are distributed among one hundred and sixty-eight 
Catholic schools. A few bricks and a little mortar will 
make a church; more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Almighty God is needed by one who is called to be a 
living temple of the Holy Ghost. 

H. J. Swrt, s.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON, 


Ecclesiastical returns for the past year in the Island of 
Ceylon wiil necessarily direct the attention of Catholics to 
the flourishing condition of the Church in that portion of 
the far East. There side by side are working 133 
European secular priests, 43 native priests, 300 religious, 


sy 


Oblates, Benedictines and Jesuits, and 450 Sisters in 
various educational and charitable institutions. 

The Island of Ceylon, 266 miles long and 140 miles 
broad, lies to the southeast of India, separated from it 
only by a chain of reefs. Before the Christian era it 





became a stronghold of Buddhism, and it was there that 
the Buddhist Scriptures were first reduced to writing in 
the year 88 B.c. After the advent of Europeans to Ceylon 
in the sixteenth century and the consequent introduction of 
Christianity, Buddhism lost much of its prestige, just as 
it had previously lost much of its purity and activity. 
The credit of introducing Christianity among the 
Cinghalese belongs to the Franciscans, who arrived in 
Ceylon in 1518, and under the protection of the Portu- 
guese government preached the Faith, and converted 
many thousands. 

About the middle of the same century the island was 
visited by Sr. Francis Xavier, who converted large num- 
bers to the Faith, especially among the Tamils of the 
north. Catholicism prospered until it encountered the 
opposition of the Dutch, by whom the Catholic Faith 
was proscribed, penal laws enacted against Catholics and 
the Dutch Reformed religion set up as the religion of 
the State. Catholicity would have been extinguished 
were it not for the efforts of missionaries from Goa, 
who kept the spark of faith alive and even converted 
many heathens. A new era dawned with the conquest 
of the island by Great Britain, for although the Church 
of England became in turn the established form of 
Christianity, religious liberty was granted to all. In our 
day Dutch Presbyterianism is represented by a few hun- 
dred Dutch descendants, who are ministered to by Presby- 
terian ministers from Scotland. Anglican disestablish- 
ment came about in 1881. 

To-day the Catholic Church is the largest Christian 
body in the island, numbering fully 300,000—the Angli- 
cans coming next with about 35,000, and the Presby- 
terians with 4,000. At the date of the British occupation 
in 1796, the Catholic population was only 50,000. How- 
ever, there are still on the island 2,150,000 Buddhists, 
830,000 Hindus and 250,000 Mohammedans, showing 
that notwithstanding the good work accomplished the 
missionary field remains a large one. There are now 
five dioceses in Ceylon, the Metropolitan See of Colombo, 
and four Suffragan Sees in Jaffna, Kandy, Galle and 
Trincomalee. The hierarchy is composed of two Oblates, 
two Jesuits and one Benedictine. These five bishops 
have, besides the priests, European and native, assisting 
them, communities of Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the 
Sisters of the Holy Family, the Franciscan Nuns, the 
Missionaries of Mary, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and 
the Sisters of Charity of Jesus and Mary, in charge of 
various schools and institutions. One institution worthy 
of special mention is the General Seminary,” established 
by Leo XIII, at Kandy, for the education of a native 
clergy and placed by him under the direction of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. To-day there are 
nearly one hundred students in this Seminary, who are 
recruited from all parts of the east. As showing the 
solid and steady growth of the Church one might take 
the report of the Ceylon Catholic Messenger, which gives 
the Catholic population for the past year for the single 
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diocese of Jaffna as 48,588, and compare it with the 
figures given in the eighth volume of “ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” published last year, which numbers the 
Catholics of the diocese of Jaffna at 45,000. Whatever 
difficulties the Church may encounter in other lands, 
the spectacle of Ceylon’s flourishing Catholicity is an en- 
couragement to those who pray for the spread of God's 
Kingdom on earth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A ‘‘ Benighted ’’ Oriental on Western Revolution 


The following extracts are the impressions (translated 
from the Tamil) of a young “benighted” Indian of the 
Madras Presidency on the “ enlightened ” civilization of 
Europe, into the amenities of which his personal ad- 
ventures, during the late Portuguese troubles, gave him 
a very close insight—somewhat too close for his taste. 
He is a former pupil of St. Joseph’s College, Trichin- 
opoly, and he was ending his noviceship in a Salesian 
convent in Lisbon when the “ Glorious Revolution ”’ broke 
out in this inglorious wise :— 


OFFICINAS DE S. José, Lisson, Oct. 10, 1910. 


Our people at Trichinopoly used to say: “Go to 
Europe and you will see fine sights!” I hope you have 
heard of the miserable state of this country. I have no 


mind to send you a description of it; I have neither the 
time nor the means to take up such a heavy task. I 
will, therefore, content myself with sending you an 
account of our unhappy lot. 

At 5 a. M. on Tuesday last, Oct. 4, we were awakened 
by the firing of cannon. As this was nothing new in the 
town, I did not mind it. After Mass I accompanied a 
friend of mine to the hospital. On our way we were 
stopped by a lady, an old acquaintance of ours, who 
shouted to us: “Take care, don’t pass by the main 
street; there seems to be a revolution in town; soldiers 
are found everywhere.” We profited by this warning 
to reach the hospital by a short-cut. It was there that 
we learned the full significance of the warning given us 
on the way. We had scarcely spent a few minutes within 
the hospital premises when we witnessed a sad spectacle: 
corpses, wounded soldiers, men who had just lost their 
arms or legs, were all brought in, followed by their 
friends and relatives. Owing to the great uproar and 
confusion that reigned in the streets, we went out of the 
town and returned home by a circuitous path. 

From our house we could see the soldiers fighting and 
hear the cannon. We were told that on Monday some 
ruffians had seized all the priests they found in the streets, 
flogged them to their heart’s content and thrown them 
into the water. At the direction of our Superior our 
community began to pray for the repose of the souls of 
these priests and for our own safety. We had not a 
wink of sleep that night. The next morning also we 
heard the firing of cannon as on the previous day. This 
was the day destined by God for our trial. Good 
Heavens! I feel no courage to relate all that happened 
to us on that terrible day. 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon. We were 
just going out of the refectory after dinner. Suddenly 
the tramping of horses was heard outside, and there they 
were in an instant—the revolutionary soldiers. One of 





us went to meet them and was greeted with a shower of 
bullets. We threw off our soutanes and ran in confusion 
to hide ourselves. I thought of running away through 
the back-door, but there I had a narrow escape; a bullet 
aimed at me missed its mark, struck the door and fell to 
the ground without harming me. I shut the door at once 
and took refuge in a cellar, where I was joined by some of 
my companions; and all of us prepared for death by a 
fervent act of contrition. In a moment we were face to 
face with the soldiers, all of whom pointed their guns 


at us, saying, “Come out instantly, or we fire.” We 
obeyed and were ordered to stand in line. How fast 


our hearts were beating at that moment! We were im- 
mediately conducted to prison. 

On the way we were insulted and jeered at by an ex- 
cited mob of revolutionaries, while there were others 
who sympathized with us. I thought I was going to 
my doom. We entered the prison and the soldiers ex- 
amined us. Some of the little children who had accom- 
panied us to prison began to weep. The Superintendent 
having asked us who we were, told us, “ You may go 
home, you are innocent.” We breathed a sigh of relief 
and made fervent acts of thanksgiving. Our trials, how- 
ever, did not end here. These soldiers took us home, 
searched in every corner of our convent for arms, 
threatening all the while to kill us. At this critical 
moment some shots from the guns of the royalist troops 
dispersed these rebel soldiers. 

My first trial was just over and I went out of the 
house and lay down under a tree. Shortly after, seeing 
two soldiers coming towards me, I got up and slowly 
walked off. One of these men pointed his gun at me 
and was about to fire, when his companion, thanks to 
my Guardian Angel, persuaded him to spare me. Then 
I returned to our house to see in what state it was. All 
our furniture had been smashed, our books torn to 
pieces. I saw only destruction wherever I went. And in 
our chapel! what a sacrilege! The wretches had scat- 
tered the consecrated Hosts on the floor and stolen the 
sacred vessels and vestments; even the altar cloths and 
candles had disappeared. Our house was visited by an- 
other band of revolutionaries, who caught hold of me 
whilst I was running for safety and wanted to shoot 
me. Thank God, this time also I was spared. In this 
miserable state I went in search of my lost companions— 
seven of them have not been found yet. . . . 

After spending the whole day in a house outside the 
town I went in the evening to the college directed by 
our Fathers. No harm had yet been done to the inmates 
of this place, for the enormous amount of good done to 
the orphans here had moved even the hard-hearted 
soldiers. The next day a band of soldiers was sent to 
visit this college and search for arms. ‘The colonel 
who watched with interest the little orphans at work, 
spared us for their sakes. This sympathy shown by him 
did not however prevent the rebels from firing at the 
college that very night. ei 

I have decided to pay a visit to the British Consul. I 
will try my best, with the help of God, to get Brother 
Ignatius [a countryman and fellow-novice of the writer] 
released. What misery! what confusion! alas! we have 
no proper food; we have no bread to eat. I have been 
suffering from stomach complaint these four or five 
months. I am still unwell. I thought, and many thought 
with me, that Our Lord would deign to take me to Him- 
self in my sickness, but He has left me here only to see 
this sad spectacle. V. ORULsAMI. 

Subsequent communications informed his relatives that 
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he and his countryman were at last safe in the Salesian 
Institute of Turin. The British Consul paid their fares 


and bought them some clothes. 


The Religious Problem in Japan 
CONCLUSION, 


As fourth and last reason of my plea for an orphanage 
I must set down the crying needs of a multitude of chil- 
dren in Japan. The evil practice of killing children when 
parents are unable to support them is, thank God, un- 
known in the island Kingdom. Nevertheless the lot of 
poor children is a very unhappy one. Not infrequently 
they fall into the hands of vicious men, who give them, 
it is true, some sort of an education and superficial train- 


‘ing. This is done by such men, however, only that they 


may afterwards place the poor children out at hire for 
their own gain. There is no need to explain that this 
means morally dangerous situations for the children, if, 
indeed, they be not directly and immediately introduced 
into a life of shameful vice. It is enough to break the 
heart of the zealous missioner to see bands of hungry 
children, clothed in rags, gathered about the refuse heaps 
of the city and picking over garbage to find bits of food; 
or eagerly gathering small pieces of wood which they af- 
terwards peddle about in bundles in order to make a 
few pennies to keep from starving. How easy it would 
be to help them corporally and spiritually! How many 
of them might be influenced to become in time exceilent 
helpers in the spread of our holy religion, were there a 
Catholic orphanage ready to receive and to educate them! 
In the trust that friends in other lands may be moved to 
aid me in my project I shall briefly note the ordinary ex- 
pense involved in the carrying out of the plan I have in 
mind, 

(1) For the support (food, clothing and schooling) 
of one orphan for one year,—about $25. 

(2) For the support of one student in the training 
school or in the seminary,—about $30. 

(3) For a perpetual foundation, the income from 
which will support one orphan child every year,—about 
S500 

(4) For a perpetual foundation, the income of which 
will support one student each year in the training school 
or seminary,—about $625. 

\nd | presume to add a heartfelt prayer that God 
may deign to open the hearts of the friends of Catholic 
mission work to feel the pressing needs existing here for 
the building of an orphanage. Every little mite will hasten 
the day that shall see the work begun! 

With this sketch, of our mission field in Japan, and 
with this explanation of what I deem the specially actual 
needs to be met at once, I will close my series of letters to 
\merica. May I be allowed to briefly summarize what 
| have thus far written? Above all else there is demanded 
here a strong Catholic Press Association. Its immediate 
organization is imperative. In no other way will it be 
possible to spread the true Christian teaching among the 
people; in no other way can we hope to remove the 
obstacle to our work created by the misrepresentations 
and calumnies which are published concerning our 
Church. An almost equally important work is the es- 
tablishment of an orphans’ home, into which poor and 

loned children may be received for a Catholic train- 
vy. Out of this home, with God’s blessing, we may 
hope to pick excellent subjects for our training schools 





and seminaries, thus to be assured of a strong corps 
of native priests and catechists to aid us in our ministry. 

Soon or late, there will dawn the day on which Japan 
will realize the necessity of accepting the blessings of 
the Christian religion, just as she has been compelled to 
make her own the profane culture of Christian lands. 
Therefore our obligation is clear. We must use every 
means to open the way to the Catholic truth,—the truth 
alone should find welcome here. To all appearance 
Japan is destined to be the teacher and guardian of the 
whole Mongolian world—nay, mayhap of the entire 
Asiatic race. How needful, then, that its people be 
preserved from the destroying blight of heresy. It is a 
grand project, this, but to attain it, what boots the eager 
zeal of a few poor missioners, unless it be backed by the 
generous co-operation of the Catholics of Europe and 
America. Missioners alone do not carry the burden which 
the apostolic work of the world’s conversion supposes. 
Even they who go not forth into lands afar to toil in 
the actual mission field, have their own duty in respect 
to the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth. Every mem- 
ber of the Church is bound in his own way to cooperate 
in the salvifie will of Christ. It does not suffice to fu'fil 
this obligation, to follow at home with deep interest the 
story of the work missionaries are doing. Each one 
must do his share and through his own personal sacrifice 
supplement the activities displayed by those at work in 
the mission field. Such has ever been the spirit of Cath- 
vlicism and the glorious pages of our history record un- 
interruptedly the zeal with which nations and individuals 
have fulfilled this essential duty of their faith—ready 
always to sacrifice all they had, aye, life itself, when the 
interests of the foreign missions were at stake. We of 
the twentieth century will surely not prove degenerate 
followers of those who have given such splendid ex- 
ample. May I insist, especially in our day and time is 
the spirited co-operation of the Church’s children de- 
manded. To-day the Church faces a mission situa- 
tion such as never before in the centuries. Through the 
awaking of the Asiatic peoples from their sleep of a thou- 
sand years, as well as through the mighty leap into 
prominence of the Japanese, there has been created a 
condition never hitherto dreamed of in planning mission- 
ary enterprise among the heathen. 

Ours it is to enter into the clash of the combat, but 
you, brethren in Europe and America, though far from 
its turmoil, can and must do your part in the struggle 
for God’s glory and the spread of His kingdom. Do it 
in fervent prayer for us all,—do it in generous helpful- 
ness that the material needs in our work may not over- 
whelm us and make that work impossible. 


Jouann WEIG, S.V.D. 


Politics in Argentina 
3UENOS AIRES, DECEMBER 29, 1910. 

The year 1910—the Centenary year—is almost sped 
and, here in Argentina, we are beginning to note and 
balance the evil and the good of the auspicious period. 
In regard to the latter there is but very little to show. 
Argentina has lived rapidly during the last twelve months 
and she is just waking up to the fact that the candle 
has been burning at both ends. Thanks to the Centenary 
celebrations and the expensive habits that have been en- 
couraged and rendered, as it were, necessary, the Bud- 
get for the year 1911 has had to be inflated to immense 
proportions in order to meet a heavy deficit and the 
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numerous demands of the coming year. On the other 
hand’ we are face to face with a-short harvest, a long 
period of drought and an extensive invasion of locusts. 
In a word the situation is most discouraging. 

It is next to impossible to write from this end of the 
continent. without referring to politics. The theme is 
like the magic bottle—inexhaustible, and yet there is 
nothing in it. The new President has not yet got into 
his stride but he has certainly got into hot water, if 
not beyond his depth. His Excellency’s health is reported 
to be giving way; yet he can hardly have felt more than 
the premonitory symptoms of the approaching deluge 
of Opposition censure.. After his return from Cordoba 
a typical turmoil took place in that province. Its Gov- 
ernor played the host whilst the President was in the 
city and, it is freely alleged, during those few days the 
host and the guest arranged that the “ situation” should 
not be modified when the Governor’s term expired. In 
other words the Governor would have a new spell of 
(official) life for his courteous aid and future assist- 
ance! This did not suit the Vice-Governor, who is also 
a candidate for the honor of directing the destinies of 
the province. The Vice is, of course, President of the 
Provincial Senate by virtue of his office. In the Senate 
he has been actively “ making politics,” as the phrase goes 
here, and “profound enmity” exists between the two 
dignitaries. Whether this enmity will result in a revo- 
lution, an arrangement or in national intervention is not 
certain. Indeed there is nothing certain in politics ex- 
cept perhaps that, out of them, trouble will be forth- 
coming always. As in the past so it is now and always 
will be: Politics constitute the curse of Latin America. 

With an estimated expenditure of $426,500,000 paper 
(paper doliar—44 cents gold) for the year 1911, Con- 
gress has imposed an ad valorem duty on.all passengers’ 
luggage or $200 gold and over entering the country. 
The Conscript Fathers have also decided to reduce the 
educational vote by $2,700,000. It is stated that this 
would practically mean the closure of 1,000 schools edu- 
cating about 10,000 or 12,000 children annually. In view 
of the fact that the percentage of illiterates is still very 
high in this Repub‘ic, many think that this economy, 
at the expense of the poor and the national character, 
is false economy. But it is the only economy the Con- 


script Fathers care to contemplate. 
FE, FInn. 





A Mission Sodality of Catholic Women 


The Catholics of Germany have of late years been more 
than usually enthusiastic over missionary work. This 
grand movement has especially developed within the last 
ten years. The women of the Fatherland, married und 
unmarried, always so ready to lend enthusiastic and ener- 
getic support to anything that is lofty and noble, have 
not looked on passively. In the course of the last de- 
cade they have organized many active and prosperous 
societies, among which the “ Mission Sodality of Cath- 
olic Women” ranks first. This Sodality has for its 
prime object the support of the missions in the heathen 
lands, and secondarily so far as it is possible also the aid 
of the home dioceses. Its means are prayer and nominal 
contributions, only 25 Pfennigs (5 cents) a year for each 
member, and the furnishing and making of church vest- 
ments and religious articles. It is most probably this 
last feature that explains the popularity of the sodality 
among the women of Germany as well as the marvelous 





extension and development that have marked the few 
years of its existence. It turns the natural bent of 
womankind to needle work to good account in the service 
of the missions. Many beautiful vestsments have been 
lovingly made up and sent to parts where they are greatly 
needed. A short statistical account will help us to under- 
stand better the rapid growth and effective work of the 
Sodality. 

It was founded in 1893 as a private organization of 
891 members with an income of 473.28 marks (a mark 
is about 24 cents). In 1901, eight years later, it num- 
bered 24,613 members with an income of 20,088 marks. 
The next year, 1902, the central organization divided: 
5,277 members went over to the “ White Fathers”’ as a 
separate organization ; 12,676 formed the nucieus of the 
more general missionary union, and the rest, 6,660, while 
they remained passive for a time, finally rejoined the 
parent organization. The following table will show us 
the steady, sturdy development of this missionary union 
in subsequent years: 


Year Members Cash Income 
1903 19,728 11,261.72 Marks 
1904 49,329 22,620.48 4 
1905 61,885 34,316.58 “ 
1906 75,742 48.294.90 “ 
1907 81,074 50,229.36 “ 
1908 90,663 59,558.19 “ 
1909 102,007 57,972.51 

1910 117,631 70,871.54 


To this cash income must be added the many articles 
for church use, most of which came from the members 
and have been sent to the missions in heathen countries. 
In 1910 alone, 108 packages were sent by mail and freight 
to all parts of the world, the value of which ran up to 
60,000 marks. 

A few months ago the Sodality found its way into 
Austria and Switzerland, in which countries it is gaining 
steadily in popularity. It is to be hoped that the day 
is not far off when it will be introduced into the United 
States; in fact, steps in this direction have already been 
taken. There is no reason why it should not be organ- 
ized here, as an association, which while remaining im 
close touch with the European branch of the Sodality, 
will have for its particular object the missions among the 
Indians and Negroes and in the American colonial pos- 
sessions. We would call attention to the distinct benefits 
this society brings to those regions to which it devotes 
itself. It is the best means known and the surest way 
of awakening interest in the missions in Catholic homes 
and of leading young men and women, who have voca- 
tions, to dedicate themselves to their service. [For this 
reason alone the association deserves our earnest sup- 
port and we should not only welcome its introduction 
into this country, but also strive to extend its sphere and 
aid it in the accomplishment of its purpose when it is in- 
troduced. 

How much the Holy Father thinks of this missionary 
union is shown in the many privileges and spiritual ad- 
vantages he has granted it, and the personal interest he 
constantly shows in its development. His Eminence 
Cardinal Ferrata at Rome, has been named the Protector 
of the Missionary Union. The various national unions 
deal with him through the medium of a Roman prelate, 
at present Mgr. Lohninger, Rector of Sta. Maria dell’ 
Anima. 

Bruno Hacspier, S.V.D. 
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Irreligion in France 


France has to-day 968,121 persons in its civil service, 
and if things go as in the past, there will be a million 
before long. ‘The number of those seeking to enter the 
public service must be about the same. Consequently 
there must be about two million adults whose clear in- 
terest is to please the Government. This they do by ab- 
staining from any profession of Christianity, by defend- 
ing the measures of the Government, by circulating the 
journals that support it, by fostering a public opinion 
favorable to it, and, at election time, by voting for its 
candidate and by getting others to do the same. This 
explains how only a revulsion of public opinion such as 
one in this country could hardly conceive, would be able 
to change the political complexion of the Chambers. 

But it helps to explain something else. Irreligion in 
France is a paradox. On the one hand it is evident that 
in their exterior conduct the vast number of Frenchmen 
are irreligious, even aggressively so. On the other, 
many who ought to know, men of judgment, assure us 
that Frenchmen are on the whole rather religious than 
otherwise. Whether religious or irreligious, the French- 
man is logical. He can not understand a profession of 
principles, and a continual departing from them in prac- 
tice. He cannot be one thing on Sunday and its opposite 
during the week. Once, therefore, he has voted with the 
Government or defended its policy or subscribed to its 
newspaper, he feels he has taken his place among the 
anticlericals and has made their principles his own. To 
these he must live up; and to go to Mass or to kneel in 
prayer, or to kiss the Bishop’s ring, or to take off his hat 
to the Curé, becomes as impossible for him as to trundle 
a hoop, or to play tops or marbles. 

There was a time when this irreligion was largely ex- 


ternal. The Frenchman believed in his heart and showed 


his faith in a number of ways, above all, at the hour of 
death. The official was never happier than when, as in 





the early ages of the Second Empire and under the 
Republic between 1873 and 1879, a religious official was 
acceptable to the Government. Then he could go to 
Mass, walk in the Féte-Dieu procession, salute Mon- 
seigneur, live on terms of intimacy with the Curé, with- 
out endangering his public career. When the Govern- 
ment policy changed, he too often changed with it; but 
the clergy could maintain for some time that the change 
was only external and that he and his friends were reli- 
gious at heart. Still one cannot play with irreligion 
any more than with fire; and it seems that now irreligion 
is with most Frenchmen more than a matter of the 
exterior. 

Some twenty years ago a missionary from the South 
Seas came to San Francisco to be consecrated bishop. 
He was a Frenchman, so the Archbishop consecrated him 
in the French Church. The French Government was 
still the patron of missions, so the Consul and his staff 
attended the function, sitting in the front pew, a group 
of men as handsome and well dressed as one would wish 
to see. The Archbishop made a stirring address. As he 
spoke of the glorious achievements of France in the 
mission-field, the gentlemen in the front pew straightened 
their backs, threw out their chests, put the right foot 
over the left knee, twirled their mustaches, while their 
eyes sparkled with delight. But the Archbishop had an 
opportunity too good to be lost, and he passed from the 
glories of France to the shortcomings of Frenchmen, 
especially in San Francisco. He spoke of their neglect 
of their religion and its duties, and as he spoke the 
fingers left the mustache, the foot came down from the 
knee, the chest collapsed, the eye faded, the head fell 
forward. Conscience was at work. Those Frenchmen 
were not “ practising,” but they had the Faith. To-day 
a consul’s pew would be vacant; or were he present he 
would hear the Archbishop’s burning words with a sneer. 
Irreligion has made great strides in France. 


Portugal is Speedy 


One of the latest demonstrations of Portuguese re- 
publicanism and love of liberty is the attack of an armed 
mob, led by the mayor of Alemtejo, on the Italian 
national church in Lisbon. The sacred edifice was pil- 
laged and profaned under the eyes of the “ Republican 
Guard,” who endeavored by their own immobility and 
strenuous inactivity to impress upon the looters the 
precious lesson of calmness and self-control. They failed. 
The wrecked church shows it. 

Is Portugal speedily settling down to the normal life 
of an established government? All admit that it is show- 
ing great speed, but the impression prevails that 
Portugal’s speediness is hurrying it towards anarchy or 
the return of the monarchy. The boy king may be left 
to his own devices, but he has an uncle who is of mature 
age and is a most devoted son to the sorely afflicted 
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Queen Maria Pia; then there are the legitimists who may 
have an envious eye on the throne. 

The delay in summoning the constitutional convention 
is significant. If the heroes who woke up in October 
and found themselves famous in spite of themselves are 
so sure that the country is back of them, why is nothing 
dione to put the country on record as being in their 
favor? And meanwhile, ugly tales are circulating, tales 
of extra-governmental activity in dogging the steps of 
monarchists and prying into letters that have been en- 
trusted to the authorities for transmission. Letters bear- 
ing plain evidence of having been tampered with have 
been forwarded to their destination; other letters have 
unaccountably disappeared. Many changes in the per- 
sonnel of the army and frequent furloughs, which have 
been extended from time time, are not reassuring signs. 
Oi the navy, such as it is, not a vessel of importance is 
anchored in the Tagus; all are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. And commanding officers have been 
empowered to retire, for the good of the service, all 
those whom they deem it expedient to honor in this 
striking way. There is a promise, too, that the decrees 
already muzzling the press are to be more rigorous. 

Are the monarchists plotting to restore the king? 
This question, often asked, through anxiety or curiosity, 
can receive but one and the same answer: They don’t 
need to, for the Provisional Government, or rather, the 
“black cabinet” which manipulates the puppets called 
in irony the “ Provisional Government,” is doing every- 
thing possible to disgust the people with the kind of 
republicanism that Lisbon now has on tap. The Braga 
administration is, wittingly or unwittingly, busily em- 
ployed in digging its own grave; for the Portuguese, 
excluding the riffraff of the large cities, are industrious 
and soberminded, and tolerant of misgovernment, as 
their history shows; but never were they so drenched 
with a “liberty” full of vexatious exactions, as they 
have been since that fateful Fourth of October. They 
are monarchists on principle and not through any special 
love for the late monarchical government, which was 
made up of corrupt time-servers. But even the 
monarchist newspapers make no attempt at propaganda ; 
their most effective blows against the republicanism that 
has bobbed up are dealt simply by printing and publish- 
ing the ministerial decrees which, like batrachians after 
a shower, pop out from all manner of secret and ignoble 
recesses. ° 

Some wiseacre has blandly suggested that, for the 
sake of peace on her borders, Spain might intervene and 
preserve order, as the United States did and stands ready 
to do in Cuba; but such a man must know little about 
Portugal. As Don Gabriel Maura Gamazo expressed it, 
“‘ Spain and Portugal have long lived close together, but 
always back to back.’ Undoubtedly, the most welcome 
(or least unwelcome) intervention, were intervention 
to become necessary, would be that of Great Britain, 
whose interests in Portugal far exceed those of any 








other foreign country; and British troops have strolled 
into Portugal before to-day. If the true situation is known 
to the dreamy Theophilo, he may well bewail his lot of 
yesterday, when he could rail at will against the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government’s police power pro- 
tected him against all comers. But that was monarchy. 


What’s in a Name? 


According to Bishop Brent, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines, a name makes all the difference 
in the world. His Protestant missionaries have not im- 
pressed themselves on the Filipino mind, but let them only 
change their name to “ Catholic” and presto! the thing 
is done: “It may be a small matter in the United 
States what the Church is called—but in a country like 
the Philippines it makes all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure.” 

The good bishop is wrong in both statements. It is 
not a small matter that the name of a Church, the mouth- 
piece of truth, should belie its character and be a mani- 
fest misnomer. It is still less a small matter when such 
a name is deliberately stolen with the express purpose 
of deceiving those who are simple enough to believe that 
a Church is what it says it is. It is juggling with souls, 
a form of trickery too contemptible for words. But the 
Filipinos have had experience with these missionaries 
and they are not now so easily deceived. “In their 
minds,” he says, “ Protestant and Catholic are as diame- 
trically opposed as darkness and light.” They are evi- 
dently well grounded in fundamental religious principles, 
for it is evident from the bishop’s own confession that 
it is not the names they lay stress on but what these 
names represent. When he informed them that the 
American Church is “ Catholic,” they contradicted him, 
he says, and had objections to offer. They probably 
asked him why he is there at all, since on his own admis- 
sion his Church in the Philippines is “ attempting to do a 
Catholic work with sectarian implements, a manifest 
absurdity.” 

They may have also questioned him in regard to 
morals as well as dogma, e. g., the views and practice of 
“the American Church” on divorce and kindred ques- 
tions. Their notion of the generous broadness of 
Protestant missionaries in such matters is illustrated by 
Rev. G. C. Bartter in the Milwaukee Living Church. 
He was visiting recently the Government Leper Colony 
in the Philippines and a deputation of lepers begged him 
to have the authorities send them a Protestant pastor in- 
stead of the Jesuit who is stationed there, as they wished 
to become Protestants. He continues: 

“T was assured by an American doctor, a member of 
our Church, who is working there, that this wholesale 
demand for ‘the gospel’ was brought about by the 
tactless preaching of the Jesuit against the immoralities 
of the lepers. He had threatened that the sexes would 
be separated and they believed that a Protestant pastor 
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would condone their lack of virtue, hence their zeal for 
the change.” 

“ Bishop Brent,” says the same writer, “ enlarges (in 
his last Convocation address) on the misconception aris- 
ing in the minds of the natives when a Church with a 
blatantly Protestant name claims to be Catholic in char- 
acter and work.” And in order to destroy the miscon- 
ception “we have torn out,” says Mr. Bartter, “ the 
title-page of our Prayer-books, and insist on the mean- 
ing and significance of the confession of faith in the 
Prayer-book itself: ‘I believe in the holy Catholic 
Church!’” 

Any well instructed Filipino could inform him that 
the Church is Catholic not because of its name but be- 
cause it is what the name signifies, universal in doctrine 
and time and place: It must have taught ALL the truths 
Christ delivered to the Apostles during ALL days from 
Christ’s day to ours and embrace in its scope ALL peo- 
ples and Att times. Would Dr. Brent or Mr. Bartter 
reply that tearing out a leaf from his Prayer-book magi- 
cally endows his Church with these characteristics ? 
Suppose the Filipino asked him how did that word, 
Protestant, get into the title-page, and how its history 
differed from the other “ sectarian implements ” which 
are being used to undo a Catholic work? 

“ Protestant,” Mr. Bartter says, “is as significant to 
the Filipino as Anarchist Church would be in the United 
States.” Then the Filipinos have just hit off the situa- 
tion. Considering its countless contradictions and 
varieties, and the scriptural, dogmatic and ethical con- 
fusion which it has caused and in which it is floundering 
without chart or rule or guide, there is no title more 
significant of the religious anarchy that obtains in the 
multitudinous sects and sectlets of Protestantism than 
“The Anarchist Church.” If this will not satisfy, Bishop 
Brent had better stick to “ Protestant.” He will not 
cajole Filipinos or Americans under an alias. The wolf 
in sheep’s clothing cannot be concealed by the addition of 


these flimsy pretexts. 


Waking Up 


By common consent, Spain is looked upon as a little 
backward in coming forward and keeping abreast of the 
times. The reputation is, in reality, well established 
but less well deserved; for in spite of a lame govern- 
ment, the people are very much awake to their interests 
and show a praiseworthy interest in attempting to better 
their social and economic condition. We had rejoiced to 
notice in our Spanish exchanges one sign of Spain’s 
backwardness and we had trusted that it might long 
remain as a monument to the good sense of the country; 
but the spell has been broken; Spain has caught up with 
the United States. And we find the proof in a widely- 
read family newspaper, E/ Social, which communicates to 
its patrons the astonishing news that a lady, on application 
by mail to a certain address, will give without charge 





to all sufferers from “ rheumatism, gout, asthma, anemia, 
phthisis, stomach and nerve troubles, etc., a simple 
remedy, a marvel of curative power, producing surpris- 
ing results.” She has been cured (whether of one or of 
all the ailments she does not say) and “ from everlasting 
gratitude and as a duty of conscience and in fulfilment of 
a vow,” she publishes her advertisement. We note in 
passing how she pulls out the stop of “ religious senti- 
ment” when she plays to a Spanish audience. We are 
well acquainted with her (or him or them), for such 
appeals to the guileless who are waiting to be bilked are 
distressingly common in our family and rural publica- 
tions. “‘ Surprising results’ will surely follow an an- 
swer to such advertisements, for the writer will be ad-- 
vised to buy “ Dr. Cheatem’s Choice Chasse ” and follow 
the directions, the chief one being to buy another bottle 
when the first is getting low. Why doesn’t she publish 
the name of the nostrum and be done with her “ duty of 
conscience?” She knows better, for the air of mystery 
in her innocent little advertisement will attract the 
curious. The number and the variety of the diseases 
should warn all but those who wish to be misled; but as 
this kind of advertising keeps up, it must pay. Thus do 
the words of Ecclesiastes about the number of foolish 
people (I: 15) acquire a clear modern confirmation. 


Entrance Requirements in Harvard 


There seems to be a division of opinion regarding the 
effect likely to follow the very considerable change in 
the system of testing applicants for admission to its 
schools recently announced by Harvard. Some believe 
that the reduction in the number of subjects required will 
make for a reduction in the quality of scholarship de- 
manded in candidates by the system now in vogue, and 
will throw open Harvard’s schools to students not so 
well prepared for college work as those who have met the 
requirements of the past few years. Others are in- 
clined to see in the change a decided improvement in the 
general policy of Harvard, while they have no fear of a 
lowering of the standard of scholarship actually obtain- 
ing there. This latter view appeals to us. 

Since President Eliot’s sweeping innovations there has 
grown up in Harvard an excessive range in the elective 
system dominating its students. The requirements for 
admission cover so large a variety and number of sub- 
jects of examination that an undue proportion of its 
students secure it through the “ cramming” process and 
are not adequately prepared for the work to be done in 
their advanced classes. Naturally the university is not 
getting as many students of general capability and inte!- 
ligence as it requires. The Faculty has not been slow to 
recognize in the exaggerated electivism of the Eliot 
scheme the source of the evil, an evil, be it said, very 
commonly foretold by competent critics when President 
Eliot first inaugurated his extensive changes in Harvard. 
The present move may be characterized as a wholesome 
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reaction from his plan in the direction of fixed require- 
ments and a modified electivism. As recently pointed out 
in our educational notes the essential features of the 
plan now proposed by the Harvard Faculty may be said 
to be the simplification of the entrance requirements and 
the inclusion of the records of candidates at their pre- 
paratory schools for at least four years. The latter will 
be a helpful bar to cramming, since the examiners, in 
deciding an applicant’s worth, will have in it evidence 
that will enable them to pass judgment on his adequate 
preparation for college work, an evidence, namely, not 
based on the boy’s ability to answer questions from a 
freshly acquired stock of information specially adapted 
to these questions, but on the degree and kind of ability 
to learn that he has shown in his four years of prepara- 
tion. It may be of interest to remark here that this 
feature of Harvard’s new plan is very like a solution of 
the vexed question of entrance requirements proposed 
last spring, in a meeting of college men in Nebraska, 
by the Vice-President of Creighton University, Omaha. 

The simplification in the matter of requirements is, as 
we said, a return to the old idea of fixed courses and is, 
too, a wholesome one. In old days there used to be a 
consensus among college professors regarding the cer- 
tain minimum of knowledge with which a college student 
must be equipped in order to enable him to draw reason- 
able profit from his course in an advanced institution. 
Whatever he may be desirous and be able to do in 
studies apart from what is included in this minimum, 
this much he must have. We are glad to see that the wan- 
derings of Harvard in strange fields have but served to 
prove to those directing that institution the prudence and 
wisdom of the old guides. Hereafter the candidate for 
admission into Harvard will be called upon to show his 
preparedness for advanced work by a satisfactory pre- 
vious record in English, Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry, and History. The only change from the rule 
once universal in college admission requirements is the 
choice allowed the applicant to qualify in modern lan- 
guages, French or German, or in the ancient languages, 
Latin or Greek, as he may elect. 





Referring to Mr. Taft’s peace proposals and the favor- 
able responses which he has received from most of the 
European powérs, including 16 British editors, “to his 
invitation to a Conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments and the institution of the World’s navies as an 
international peace force,’ the Dublin Independent re- 
marks: 

“Tt is, possibly, with a view to making this naval 
patrol for the preservation of international peace as 
powerful as possible that the navy dockyards of the 
world are just now so busy, and every maritime country, 
including the United States, is spending millions on 
Dreadnoughts.” 








LIONEL JOHNSON ON ST. IGNATIUS. 


[The following little essay by Lionel Johnson appeared, un- 
signed, nearly twenty years ago in an English literary pe- 
riodical. The author had come to London not long before 
from Oxford, where he had entered the Catholic Church. 
His short prose pieces, full of delicate distinction of speech 
and teeming with ripe scholarship, were already features in 
the pages of London’s best literary reviews, and he was 
launched upon an enviable career in letters, which an un- 
timely death, alas, was to end abruptly. It is interesting to 
compare this modern estimate of St. Ignatius Loyola with 
that of Francis Thompson as it appears in his “Life of St. 
Ignatius,” published a year ago. Both were gifted poets, 
with fine Catholic instincts for what was rare and beautiful 
im the Church of their devotion; both of them, because they 
were poets, could not fail to be struck to admiration and 
reverent affection by the commanding figure of Loyola. 
Francis Thompson, the more spontaneous end exuberantly 
fervid of the two, is warmer and more colored, though not 
less intellectual, in his characterization of the Saint; Lionel 
Johnson, more condensed and concentrated, without losing 
in effectiveness. The following sketch, slight as it is, has 
the true ring of the writer’s best work, its restrained energy, 
felicity of phrase, arid evidences of wide reading and a richly 
stored mind.] 


In the saints of Spain there is often an element of some- 
thing terrible, a fierce fire of energy, a flame of passion in 
their very humility and self-contempt. St. Dominic, St. Te- 
resa, St. Peter of Alcantara, St. John of the Cross, St. Fran- 
cis Borgia, St. Ignatius Loyola, these are figures of devout 
chivalry; even the great St. James, apostle and patriarch of 
Spain, appears in Spanish tradition and to Spanish imagina- 
tion as an hidalgo, a knight in gleaming mail, who spurs his 
white warhorse against the Moor. And of none among them 
is this more true than of the founder of the Society of 
Jesus. Cardinal Newman, describing him in his most famous 
sermon, finds no phrase more fitting than “the princely 
patriarch, St. Ignatius, the St. George of the modern world, 
with his chivalrous lance run through his writhing foe.” 
And his enemies, whose name has been Legion, for they 
have been many, recognize Ignatius of Loyola as “ever a 
fighter,” a captain-general of men, indomitable, dauntless. 
And they cannot but admire him, as the devil is “sometimes 
honored for his burning throne”; and the antipathy to “the 
Jesuits,” at this moment raised in certain quarters to a per- 
fect hatred, is recognition of his genius in devising a Society 
filled, to the end of time, with the heat and light of his spirit. 
By no one have that genius and spirit been more aptly 
recognized than by the unbelieving d’Alembert, who wrote 
to Fredrick II., “to invite the Pope to abolish this gallant 
army is like asking your Majesty to disband your guards.” 

The secret of Ignatius lies in his will; in its disciplined 
strength, its unfailing practicality, its singleness, and its 
power upon other wills. It was hardly a Franciscan sweet- 
ness that won to him his followers, who from the famous 
six at Montmartre grew so swiftly into a great band; it was 
not supremacy of intellect or of utterance; it was not even 
the witness of his intense devotion and self-denial. More 
than these, it was his unequaled precision and tenacity of 
purpose; it was his will and its method. Doubtless this sug- 
gests a character not wholly winning, a touch or hint of 
something not perfectly amiable. Yet, whether in Spain after 
his conversion, or during his student years at Paris, or whilst 
upon his various travels, or at his final establishment in 
Rome, we can detect no trace of that proud, personal ambi- 
tion and imperiousness often ascribed to him, nor even of 
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a personal ambition or vanity on account of his own Society. 
But he had learned a way of life which he esteemed profit- 
able to religion, and religion was all in all to him. He sim- 
noblesse oblige, and 


ply could not be lukewarm in its service 
It is 


the Christian holds a patent from the King of kings. 
possible to hold that he was mistaken, but not possible to 
hold him The Jesuit “A. M. D. G.” was without 
doubt his ruling principle. And never was saint more prac- 
tical and clear of vision. He that “this very visible 
world,” with its practised skill of allurement, must be met 


insincere 


saw 


by spiritual weapons of equal cunning, with an equally skilled 


adaptation of means to ends by a “sanctified common sense.” 


And the reader, who studies for the first time his two great 
and the “Constitu- 


the second for 


achievements, the “Spiritual Exercises” 


tions’ —the first devised for individual souls, 

the body politic of his Society—may be amazed at the sim- 
plicity of their wisdom. They seem to say to the Prince 
of this World: “You have such and such arts and methods? 
We will meet you with ours, weapon to weapon, scheme to 


Ignatius, once the heroic 


scheme, appeal against appeal 


soldier of Spain, was still a soldier, swordsman, strategist, 
but in the Holy War; and the memorable instruction to his 
‘men. his followers, that they should “be as corpses” in 
the han their superiors, was but the natural command 
f military obedience in that war. But that obedience to the 


committing sin is enjoined by the “Constitut'ons’ 
is an ignorant blunder, arising from the misinterpretation 
of a Latin technical term in theology, and a term much older 
than the Jesuits. Ignatius of Loyola does not command 
Jesuits to march cheerfully into crime, if a Jesuit authority 
should think it desirable. Even the late M. Paul Bert, of un- 
fragrant memory, in his “Morale des Jésuites,” did not main- 
tain that fiction, though the late Mr. Symonds did, and aft- 
confessed his error. No; the Ignatian obedience 
is of a nobler kind—the Scriptural “Go there, and he goeth; 


do this, and he doeth it,” but not contrary to conscience and 


erwards 


the moral law. The insistence upon obedience, upon instant 
and willing co-operation, was essential to organized effective: 
ness: and his whole teaching, whether for souls in the world, 
or for his religious forces, dwelt upon the truth that discip; 
line and training carry the day, that casual fits and gusts ot 
emotion do not 

And hence a certain sameness and rigidity in his life, from 
the time of his dedication to God; externally varied, and 
taking us from Jerusalem in the southeast to London in 
the northwest, with manifold perils and privations, yet the 
interior life followed the classical precept— 

“Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


Almost any one can delight himself with the lives and le- 
Francis; but then almost amy one can enjoy the 


gends of St 
The “Spiritual Exercises” are 


“Canticle of the Creatures.” 
another matter; they proceed with a regimental steadiness 

Of 
Cardinal Wiseman, at the age of thirty-five, we learn from 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward's biography that “he had hitherto been 
averse from the somewhat repressive ideal of the Jesuit 
asceticism,” but that a certain giving of the “Exercises” laid 
a lasting hold upon him. Just so, for they contain no 
“waste,” no mere poetry of devotion. They are a drillbook 
in which each line is of necessity and logic where it is. And 
He was far from forbidding, harsh, grim, 


of movement, not to a carolling music of artless art. 


so with Ignatius. 
unplayful, but his eyes were always turned towards the 


battle. He was tender and stern, like Dante. Like Dante, 


he served the world at first, then Heaven, not without many 
Thenceforth, like Dante, he 


an “act and agony of tears.” 
kept his thoughts fixed upon the mysteries of good and evil. 





Neither to Dante, nor to him, would we speak lightly or at 
all times. But he has one feature, winning and inviting, not 
shared by the brooding poet: it has been said of Ignatius of 
Loyola that he shares with Shakespeare a likeness to the 
traditional face of Christ. 


LITERATURE 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands. By Mrs. Huon 
FRASER. With frontispiece; 2 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. Price, $6.00 net. 

In his “Adventures of Philip” Thackeray expresses what 
we are inclined to believe is a generally accepted opinion 
when he informs his readers that “even dull autobiographies 
are pleasant to read.” What shall we say, then, of the pleas- 
ure to be derived from Mrs. Fraser's informal memoirs? 
She has not found life dull by any means; she seems to have 
snapped up every moment of it with almost greedy alertness. 
This keenness of appreciation gives sparkle and animation 
to the narrative, and wins our sympathy for the narrator. 
life, even under the most charming 


For satisfaction with 
Its presence 


conditions, is a rare virtue in these latter days. 
is nearly invariably an outward sign of invisible grace. 

\s we have intimated, merely echoing Horace and others, 
external advantages are no guarantees of inward happiness. 
Otherwise we should be tempted to attribute Mrs. Fraser’s 
zest in life to the fortunate circumstances in which she 
passed her days. Her husband, the late Hugh Fraser, ended 
a long diplomatic career in many lands as English Minister 
to Japan, thus affording his wife the opportunity of living 
close to those historic and mysterious springs of statecraft 
which dispatch navies overseas on warlike errands and set 
armies in motion; her father was a famous sculptor domi- 
ciled in Rome, whose house and studio were wont to wel- 
come distinguished cosmopolitans; her mother’s family was 
prominent in the society of New York and New England; her 
aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, was a poetess, and her brother, 
Marion Crawford, a world-renowned novelist. It would be 
very strange if lines that fell in such pleasant places had not 
enriched ‘life near its close with precious and interesting 
memories. 

The author, judging from this narrative, became a Catholic 
late in life, long after the conversion of her famous brother. 
But her natural sympathies would seem to have been all 
along, even from childhood, instinctively favorable to the 
Church which she finally recognized and embraced as a be- 
nignant Mother. Mrs. Fraser never had anything but wither- 
ing contempt for the agencies that strove for Italian Unity 
and laid the foundations for the present Kingdom of Italy, 
during the making of which she was am attentive and, on 
several occasions, a suffering spectator. The following pas- 
sage is one that we have waited a long time to see in some 
English book 

“Victor Emmanuel was a bad Christian and an 
exceedingly bad soldier, but he attacked the Papacy, 
and for that good deed he will ever be enshrined as 
a spotless hero in the average Briton’s mind. The 
feeling in Italy against Austria was quite sincere and 
quite justified by the atrocious oppression under 
which the disputed provinces groaned; the sympathy 
with it in England was a flagrant sham—all the real 
venom was directed against the Papacy. Other 
countries have suffered under the tyranny of usurp- 
ers. . . . But the sensible British public, barring 
a speech or two, minds its own affairs, for Prot- 
estantism suffers no humane convulsions where there 
is no Catholicism to attack.” 
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Mrs. Browning was responsible for much of the English 
sentimentality that went to waste in those days over Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. Consequently she was detested by the little 
Protestant girl, half American and half Roman, who, in sp‘te 
of her immaturity, was more thoroughly in touch with Italian 
life than the invalid poetess. This dislike has, no doubt, 
colored the following striking description of Mrs. Browning 
in 1860: . 

“Soon after this my mother took me to see Mrs. 
Browning, and that was an awesome experience. 
From the blaze of the Tuscan summer noon we 
passed into a great dark room, so dark that it was 
some time before I made out a lady lying on a couch 
and holding out her hand to me. I felt my way to 
a stool on the floor and looked at her for quite an 
hour without daring to open my lips, while she and 
my mother spoke in rapturous whispers of the glo- 
rious epoch opening up for Italy. Everything was 

intense—the heat, the enthusiasm, the darkness, and 
I tried hard to get keyed up to the proper pitch and 
appreciate my good fortune. But it was of no use. 
The poetess was everything I did not like. She had 
great cavernous glowering out under two big 
bushes of black ringlets, a fashion I had not beheld 
before. She never laughed, or even smiled, once dur 
ing the whole and through all the 
gloom of the shuttered room I could see that her 
Mamma mia! but 


eyes, 


conversation, 


face was hollow and ghastly pale. 
I was glad when I[ got out into the sunshine again! 
All that day and long afterwards I pondered in my 
own silent, busy way over the strange problem—why 
should that wise, happy Mr. Browning have such a 
dismally mournful lady for his wife?” 


As an impression, this is valuable; but, as a judgment, Mr. 
Browning’s tender affection for his wife is better testimony. 
How similar, yet how different, is Hawthorne's description 
of the poetess as “a pale, small person, scarcely embodied 
at all,” “sweetly disposed towards the human race, though 
only remotely akin to it.” Thus may the point of view alter 
the significance of external appearances, and we are all at 
the mercy of the mood of him who appraises us. A Catholic, 
however, may be pardoned for failing to see Mrs. Browning, 
who was always so narrow, bitter and unjust in her hostility 
to the Church, as one “sweetly disposed towards the human 
race.” Her violent anti-Catholic prejudice, as betrayed in 
her poems on Italy, was due, no doubt, to the fact that she 
was more “remotely akin” to men and affairs than the child 
who in her maturity has recorded an unfavorable impression 
of her. 

Although the author tells us that in her childhood she 
could “not hit it off’ with another poetess, her recently de- 
ceased aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, it would be wrong to 
conclude that these bright, gossipy pages are a record of 
personal antipathies. Mrs. Fraser’s fund of admiration and 
enthusiasm for men and places and events is_inexhaustible, 
and is poured out with a fairly uniform instinct for what- 
ever is worthy. It is clear that the lighter phases and more 
superficial ambitions of society had their attractions for her; 
but they did not absorb her completely. As we drift along 
the glancing current of her narrative through a great variety 
of pleasant scenes, we are aware of a certain depth and con- 
stancy of thought and vision, without which the contents of 
such a work as this would be mere chatter. Whether we 
find ourselves with the writer in Italy during the stirring 
days of Italian political transition, or at the English legation 
in Peking. or among the stilted grandeurs of the Austrian 
court, we can depend upon our guide to be intelligent as 








well as entertaining. Her picture of the Austrian nobility is 
especially graphic, and reminds us anew that human pride 
has its asceticisms, sometimes of an heroic kind, which 
Christian humility, except in saintly instances, seldom dares 
to practise. Mrs. Fraser ends her book with the account of 
her experiences in Vienna, and draws a vivid portrait of the 
ill-fated Empress Elizabeth, to whose “sick heart” “the rem- 
edy of steel” went home, to use the phrases of Francis 
Thompson in his most recently published. verses on “The 
House of Sorrows,” in the Dublin Review. 

We should like to quote more from these fascinating 
memoirs; but it is sufficient to say that they are never dull, 
and often instructive, The latter is the case in a marked 
degree whenever they touch on the much misunderstood 
Italian embroglio of the nineteenth century. Americans and 
Englishmen have had few opportunities and little inclination, 
perhaps, to hear the arguments on the other side—that is, 
the Catholic side. Next March there will be great doings in 
Rome and loud explosions of Latin eloquence over Cavour, 
Garibaldi and “the Thousand Our newspapers and pe- 
riodical literature will reflect it all faithfully and with ap- 
Those who wish to see the other side of the shield 


proval 
can catch more than a glimpse in these attractive volumes. 

In bringing our observations to a close we cannot forbear 
mentioning that the diplomatist’s wife tells a ghost story 
very effectively. Several such tales appear in her book, and 
some of the thrilling experiences were her own! Ghosts 
and ghostly happenings, we happen to recollect, are rather 
common in books that treat intimately of courtly circles. 
De Blowitz, in his memoirs, strains our credulity on this 
point more than once. The extremes of the social scale 
seem to meet here on common ground. No wonder that we 
who herd between are deemed commonplace and prosy. 
Specters, warlocks and bulbeggers are for princes and peas- 
ants, for Hamlet and Tam O’Shanter. This is the only lux- 
ury shared in freely by the opposite poles of society as it is 
conventionally constituted. It is a curious phenomenon 
which we submit to the attention of some philosophical in- 
quirer. Can it be that, when sophistication is stretched a 
trifle too far, there is a sudden rebound back to primal s'm- 
plicity ? James J. Daty, S.J. 


Ned Reider. By the Rev. Jounn A. Wens. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

I started reading this story for boys a few aours ago, and 
spent some time over the first few sentences. Why, | asked 
myself, does the author make a boy of fourteen say “does he 
not” instead of “doesn’t he’? Then I remembered the an- 
cient adage, “Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
There’s a fallacy im the line, but there’s little fallacy in the 
statement that he who reads a boy’s story should himself 
be a boy. Presto! I threw off thirty-five years of life, and 
then, without pause, read the story from beginning to end. 
It has go; it has incident; it is thoroughly Catholic; the in- 
terest never lags; it springs upon the unsuspecting reader 
many a surprise; the story itself, without moralizing, teaches 
the lesson of manliness, truth, bravery, loyalty and purity. 
The fire scene, good on many counts, has a touch of genuine 
inspiration; lo! in a few clever lines of description the author 
turns his villain into a hero. But the book is full of heroes. 
The old negro cook lends humor and the sick-bed scene of 
Ned pathos to the story. In a word, all the elements that 
go to the making of a boy’s stor? are so kindly mixed 
throughout as to give our American boys a book which they 
should not willingly let die. May it be as immortal as boy- 
hood itself, go from edition to edition, and shed its bright 
and uplifting influence upon a million Catholic households. 
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Father Wehs—may his tribe increase—has scored a splendid 
success. 

Putting on these discarded thirty-five years again, I ques- 
tion whether Father Wehs has correctly interpreted his 
heroes, Ned and Jack, in their refusal to give Father Hale 
any information in regard to the fight in which he had sur- 
prised them. Good boys of fourteen would answer his ques- 
tions better. Also, whether he does well—however true it 


‘be in real life—to divide the honors of the story, giving the 


rescue to the villain, and the first and second prizes for 
scholarship to rank outsiders instead of to Jack and Ned, 
his protagonists. The boy's hero must come out first—so 
runs the tradition of all boy stories. But has not the rev- 
erend author violated all precedent in writing a parochial 
school story? And has he not succeeded? There is plenty 
of room for more fictiom of this kind, May the author re- 
peat his success in many a succeeding book 
Francis J. Finn,s.J. 


Christ and the Gospel. By Rev. Marius Lepin, S.S., D.D. 
Philadelphia: John Jos. McVey. $2 net. 

The rapid eclipse in public estimation of what has been styled 
Modernism and its complete isolation from the Catholic body, 
do not preclude the necessity of carefully studying the principles 
or pretexts on which it is based. It deserves its name only in 
as far as it is the latest phase of a movement as old as 
Christianity. The basic objection of Modernist and sceptic is, 
though differently phrased, identical with the Pharisee’s: “ Who 
is this Man that He should call Himself the Son of God?” 
They are also at one in recognizing Him only as “the Son of 
the carpenter,” for they will have “no King but Cesar,” no 
binding authority beyond what they can themselves create or 
this earth can furnish. They are in the uninterrupted line of 
those whom Simeon had in view when he pronounced the Infant 
Saviour “a sign to be contradicted,” and there is no likelihood 
as long as human pride subsists that the contradiction shall be 
discontinued. The echoes of its most recent utterances are 
still prolonged in journal, magazine and non-Catholic pulpit, and 
the delusion that the contradicters represent scientific thought 
will linger on till the old contradiction has assumed some new 
metamorphosis 

The refutation of such contradictions has been the substance 
of religious controversy from the days of the Apostles, and in 
our own day the God-head of Christ has been assailed with equal 
fierceness and more skilfully directed ability. The attacks have 
been met and repulsed in a great variety of publications, but we 
know of few that establish the foundations of faith against the 
Gospel assailants of all time so briefly, clearly and thoroughly 
as Dr. Lepin’s admirable work. 

Its purport is to vindicate the veracity of the Gospel according 
to Sts. Matthew, Mark and Luke—St.. John is reserved for a 
future treatise— and to prove thereby that Jesus claimed to be 
and is the Messiah, the Son of God, equal and coexistent with 
the Father. The opening chapters, about a fourth of the 538 
pages, are devoted to direct exposition; the remainder to re- 
producing and rebutting the various and variant theories of 
rationalistic critics. Into the introduction of 56 pages is 
gathered without crowding a convincing array of evidence for 
the authorship, historicity and inspiration of the Gospel from 
Christian and pagan testimony of the first two centuries, from 
uninterrupted tradition, internal evidence and the admissions 
and self-contradictions of its impugners. The Jewish conception 
of the Messiah at the dawh of Christianity is then set forth from 
the Old Testament, the Targum, Talmud and other Judaic 
sources, and the scriptural story of Jesus’ infancy is shown to 
contain numerous internal evidences of veracity and to record 





the realization of what had long been implicitly or explicitly 
believed. 

This portion of the book is particularly valuable and would 
form itself an instructive and interesting volume which niight 
be safely recommended to the general public. It places in clear 
and continuous narrative the best available proofs for the Divine 
Sonship of Christ and the truth of His Gospel, and answers 
directly or inferentially all the objections that can be brought 
against either. The remainder of the volume takes up the end- 
less conjectures and cavillings of Rénan, Strauss, Loisy, Har- 
nack and a long list of other critics, most of them captious and 
arbitrary and not a few who have not even notoriety to com- 
mend them to attention. The discussion is too technical to com- 
mand general interest, though controversialists and biblical 
scholars will find it valuable, especially owing to the exact re- 
ferences in every instance, a very full bibliography and an ex- 
cellent alphabetical index. 

We could dispense with many of the citations, especially those 
from Loisy, which are valueless except in so far as they show 
that opponents of Christ’s Divinity are so because they are op- 
posed to the idea of a Personal God. Pretending to a lofty, 
unbiased and impersonal attitude they enter the field with a 
preconceived theory and reject as spurious any verse or chapter 
that will not fit in with their prejudice. Christ must not be 
God; He cannot be declared an impostor; hence His words and 
works must be accounted for by illusion, evolution, development 
of consciousness or any other phrase that excludes His Divine 
Personality. Miracles are impossible, hence everything super- 
natural must be either reduced to the natural or ruled out alto- 
gether. The same writer, Loisy for example, will in a new book 
nonchalantly change his theory and frame a new evaluation of 
scripture to accord with it; and all this without advancing fur- 
ther proof for either theory than his personal opinion. 

The author cites pages of such arbitrary opinions, many that 
sound blasphemous to Christian ears, and then follows with a 
chapter of calm and effective refutations of the principal objec- 
tions, omitting some that have been already answered; so that 
one who desires to be satisfied on every point has to read the 
whole book with careful scrutiny. It may have been found ex- 
pedient in France, where the book was first issued, to notice 
extensively the flimsy arguments of Modernistic sceptics but, 
for American Catholics, there is too much of Loisy and of the 
numerous German and Gallic sceptics who pit their self-conceit 
against history, tradition and common sense. 

The book shows deep erudition, clarity of thought and expres- 
sion, and a thoroughly Catholic instinct. The translation is so 
excellently done that we must admire the modesty of the trans- 
lator in concealing his identity. His hope that “ Abbé Lepin’s 
masterpiece will receive the welcome that greeted it in its 
native land and find its way to the desk of every priest, of 
every theological student, of every thoughtful layman, who is 
anxious to verify the solidity of the foundations of his faith” 
will, we trust, be realized. M. K. 





Unterm Petersdom. Wanderungen durch die Vatika- 
nischen Grotten von Dr. FE. Kress, Kaplan am deutschen 
Campo Santo. Pustet & Co. 

The grottoes under the basilica of St. Peter at Rome are 
an object of unusual interest to the historian, archxologist, 
art critic and every loyal Catholic. They contain the tomb 
of St. Peter, many valuable paintings and sculptures of dif- 
ferent periods and the most remarkable cemetery in the 
world. “Unterm Petersdom” is a guide that enables us to 
study in the light of history, art ana religion the silent and 
sublime monuments which recall many a great epoch in the 
history of the Church. It is well written and will be espe- 
cially welcome to visitors to Rome. 
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VIII. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net, $3.00 per 
Volume. 

Catholic Theology. By the Rev. D. J. Lanslots, 
O.S.B. Preface by Rt. Rev. F Gasquet, 
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Free Will. The Greatest of the Seven World- 
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Gruender, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net, 50 
cents, 
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Iconography of the Roman 
By the Very Rev. Father M. 
O.P. Translated by the Rev. 


Church Symbolism. 
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75 cents, 
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A Papal Envoy During the Reign of Terror. Be- 
ing the Memoirs of Msgr. de Salamon, the In- 
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1801). St. Louis: B. Herder. Net, $3.25. 
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Brothers. Net, $1.10. 
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Mezzo Giorno. By John 
B. Herder. Net, $1.50. 

None Other Gods. By the Rev. Robert Hugh 
Benson. St. Louis: B. Merder. Net, $1.50. 
Father Tim. By Rosa Mulholland. St, Louis: B. 
Herder. Net, 90 cents. 

Pat. By Harold Wilson. St. 
Net, 50 cents. 

A Romance of Old Jerusalem. By Florence Gil- 
more. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net, 50 cents. 
The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book for 1911. 
Edited by Sir F. C. Burnand. London: Burns 

& Oates. Net, $1.00. 


Latin Publications: 
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Louis: B. Herder. 


Cursus Scripturae Sacrae. 
I. Knabenbauer; Fr. De Hummelauer. 


Soc. Jesu presbyteris. Novi Testamenti Lexi- 
con Graecum. Auctore Francisco Zorell, S.J. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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Der Herr Der Weit. Roman, von Robert Hugh 
Benson. Authorized Translation from the Eng- 
lish by H. M. von Lama. New York: Frederic 
Pustet & Co. Net, $1.00. 

Aus Indien. By Father Noti, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Net, $1.25. 


French Publications: 

Visions D’Anne-Catherine Emmerich. Sur la vie 
de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Et de la trés 
Sainte Vierge. Coordonnées en seul tout, 
selon L’order des Faits. Par le P. Fr. Jo- 
seph-Alvare Duley. Traduction Entiérement 
Nouvelle du Texte Allemand Par M. Charles 
I)’ Ebeling. Trois Tomes. Troisiéme édition, 
Paris: Pierre Téqui, Libraire-Editeur, 82 Rue 
Bonaparte 
» Religion Védique? Par Alfred Roussel. Paris: 
P. Tequi. Net, 3fr. 

°ssai Sur La Foi. Dans Le Catholicisme et dans 
le Protestantisme, Par Abbé Snell. Paris: P. 
Teoui. 

Le Probléme Du Mal. Par P. J. De 
Troiséme édition. Avec ure Introduction 
X. Moisant. Paris: P. Tequi. Net, 3fr. 50. 

Théophane Vénard. D’Aprés }- Témoignages du 
Procés Apostolique. Vie de Missionnaire, Cap- 
tivité et Martvre Procés de L’Ordinaire et 
Procés Apostolique Fétes de la Béatification. 
Paris: P. Tequi, Net 2fr. 
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EDUCATION 


Catholic schools for alvanced training 
are pushing rapidly forward the prepara- 
tions made necessary by recent progress. 
For years leaders in educational work 
among us have been content gradually to 
build up a strong elementary system. Its 
need was patent to all as it was universal. 
Now that we possess such a system in our 
well-equipped parochial schools, thought is 
to be given to the wider play of our ener- 
gies in secondary, college and university 


notes the fact that the work of our higher 
schools being extended to meet the 
wishes of students eager to follow courses 
in advanced scholarship under Catholic in- 
fluence and with Catholic surroundings. A 
circular has just come to us describing the 
work done in the School of Commerce and 
Finance begun in St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, in the fall semester of 1910. 
The call to-day is for trained men. In 
business, as in other fields of activity, it is 
the trained man, the technical specialist 
who wins preferment and success. To meet 
this call the St. Louis University School 
offers courses in the Economics of Trade, 
in Advanced Accounting, in Commercial or 
Mercantile Law, in Modern Languages, and 
similar topics useful in specializing in busi- 
ness methods. The courses are thorough, 
practical and interesting; the instructors 
are specialists and experienced business 
men. The classes are held in the evening, 
and as even one term of hard, conscientious 
work may mean much in the business ad- 
vancement of the ambitious student, it is 
to be hoped that the efforts being made by 
those in charge of the school may be fit- 
tingly recognized by students to whom its 
advantages have been thrown open. 


is 


A Greek letter society, of rather different 
aims from those of the Greek letter organ- 
izations hitherto known to college men, 
has been organized in the Jesuit institu- 
tions of the Middle West. It is a Euchar- 
istic League and its end is to promote and 
foster the practice of frequent Communion, 
according to the intention of our Lord and 
the desire of the Church, A Greek word, 
commonly used by the early Christians as 
a symbol of Christ in the Eucharist, has 
been adopted as the emblem of the Stu- 
dents’ Eucharistic League. It was taken by 
those early believers as an acrostic formed 
from the first letters of the five Greek 
words signifying Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the Saviour. To be a member of the 
League and entitled to wear its badge one 
must approach the Holy Table at least once 
a week. Consistency, however, and loyalty 
to Our Lord require of course that mem- 
bers of the League shall, on all occasions, 
avoid improper places, bad companions, 
profane apd immodest conversation, and 
whatever will bring dishonor, to the mono- 
gram of Christ worn publicly on the breast. 
A recent communication from Rev. R. 
J. Meyer, Provincial of the Missouri Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus, addressed to 
those engaged in promoting the League 
among the college students of that province 
has this to say: “ Very Reverend Father 
General reports an audience with the Holy 
Father, whom he told of the Eucharistic 
League existing in our American colleges, 
of its object, practices, etc. Then, he adds, 


not only did he show that it was very pleas- 
ing to him, but he also imparted a special 
Pontifical Benediction to all and each of 
the members of the various associations 
and to the directors of the same. There- 
fore I ask that your Reverence cordially 
communicate this fact to all those whom it 
may concern.’ ” 

Full information concerning the League 
may be had on application to Rev.-Henry 
S. Spalding, S.J., 1076 West 12th street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Boston College has reason for congratu- 
lation on the success of “College Night,” 
the first of the annual festive reunions 
planned recently, and carried through suc- 
cessfully by an Alumni committee on Janu- 
ary 16. Most notable of the guests of 
honor on the occasion were Archbishop 
O'Connell and two other sons of this col- 
lege who have received the honor of epis- 
copacy, Auxiliary Bishop Anderson of Bos- 
ton and Bishop M. J. Foley of Tuguegarao, 
P. I. The Archbishop’s address is a proof 
of his abiding interest in the welfare of 
his alma mater. He said, in part: 

“No one can doubt that there was any- 
thing to bring us here but love for our 
alma mater and a desire to visit once more 
her halls and mingle with her sons, We 
are all interested in the new phase of exist- 
ence which Boston College is to begin. 
No one in all Boston or its surroundings 
has greater reason to be deeply interested 
in it than I. There is no one who does not 
know that if I stand for anything in my 
position it is for this. Until we Catholics 
impress ourselves upon everybody by our 
intellectual merit we shall never count for 
anything. I speak not of mere pagan 
merit; it is the Christian Catholic mind 
that is going to count. 

“There is no doubt that, if we are faith- 
ful to Boston College and the college is 
faithful to her trust, the future is ours. 
And we shall be faithful. We are none of 
us very rich, but this we can do and must 
do. We must speak well of alma mater, 
always, always, always. I venture to say 
that of all things that is the best, because 
it makes the college spirit which is neces- 
sary for the greatness of any college. 

“Your Archbishop is very enthusiastic 
about Boston College, and is doing and is 
going to do all that he can for it. No one 
feels the greatness of the plan proposed 
in a larger spirit for Boston College than I. 
Father Gasson in his own way and in God’s 
own way will get all he needs.” 


A Sister who had spent seventy years in 
religious life, all of which were devoted to 
educational work, died recently in the 
Dominican Convent, Kingstown, Ireland. 
Sister Mary Vincent Dooley was born near 








work, And it is with gratification one 





‘When the Supreme Pontiff heard this, 


Carrick-on-Suir, Tipperary, 1823, and en- 
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tered the Kingstown convent 1841. Over 
fifty years ago she volunteered to join the 
first band of Irish Dominican nuns who 
went from the Kingstown convent to Aus- 
tralia, but the place was given to her sis- 
ter, Sister Mary Regis, who is still actively 
engaged in the cause of Catholic education 
in Australia. Sister Vincent’s ability and 
contributed to the high reputation 

the Kingstown convent in Ire- 


energy 
enyt rved by 
land 


By the will of Mrs. Frances A. O'’Ma- 


honey, who died recently in Brooklyn, 
$5,000 was left to the Catholic University 
of Washington, D. C., to establish a schol- 


It was stip- 
the candidate each year should 
the Bishop of the Brooklyn 


arship for Brooklyn students, 
ulated that 
be selected by 


dior cse,. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Tue YounGc Men’s CuristiAN ASSOCIATION. 


“Beyond question, the Young Men’s 


Christian Association has succeeded in 
making itself a power in America, and, we 
may add, in the world. In every city, al- 
most in every town, in the United States, 
it erects costly buildings and gathers to 
itself crowds of patrons and clients. It 
reaches into our colonial dependencies— 


Rico, the 
lands 


Porto 
bevond 


the Philippine Islands, 


Panama Canal zone Far 
over which flutters the American flag, it has 
its social centers, its edifices, its groups of 
workers. It is in Cuba, in several large 
cities of South America; it is in Europe, 
in Asia, money are 
needed to sustain it in this wonderful ex- 


Immense sums of 
pansion; but those scarcely await an invita- 
tion to rush into its treasuries. In rapid 
diffusion of its agencies, in ambitious plan- 
nings, and, we must add, in efficiency of 
methods in practical work, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association stands without a 
parallel among American social institutions 
of present times. 

‘An interesting study it were to exam- 
ine in detail the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in its opportunities and in its 
methods, and read out the causes, remote 
and proximate, of its growth and power. 
Credit would at attributed to 
America itself—first, to its genius of or- 


ganization and its management of projects, 


once be 


and, next, to its lavish generosity in aid- 
ing movements believed to be philanthropic 
and humanitarian, In no other country 
could the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion have waxed so rich and strong as to- 
day it looms up in America. And, then, 
we should have to note the opportunity set 
before the Association by circumstances in 
In cities and 
men are le- 
home, no 
from 


our modern social organisms. 
centers the 
well-constituted 


industrial 
gion 
immediate 


young 


whom no 


parental control, guards 





peril or guides to safety along the pathway 
of sound morals and good citizenship. To 
harbor young men, bring them within reach 
of wise counsel, procure to them innocent 
recreation seasoned with encouragement 
to Christian manhood, must be taken as 
a most needed, a most praiseworthy work. 
lo a work of this kind thousands of well- 
meaning people will contribute promptly 
and liberally, and thousands of young men 
will readily put themstlves more or less 
under its protecting wing. 
“Caring for unprotected 
blessed benevolence, to which none object, 
to which many are strongly drawn. Right 
here, however, enters the criticism we feel 
bound to make with regard to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association—a criticism 
from which, in its present form of organ- 
ization and methods, it cannot escape. The 
Association in organization and methods is 
sectarian—Protestant. It is, in essence and 
in fact, what its authorized sponsors called 


This is why 


youth is a 


it, Evangelical Protestantism. 
i is not patronized yet more extensively 
than it is—why large numbers of young men 
hold themselves aloof from its classrooms 
why many, as deeply 
men 


and recreation halls; 
concerned in the welfare of young 
as any of their fellow citizens can ever be, 
refuse it encouragement and pecuniary aid. 
Worse yet—the Association, because of 
this sectarianism, is compelled in the carry- 
ing out of its work to mis-state before 
the public its character and calling—let us 
speak plain words—to mislead and deceive. 

“In appeals for contributions, in invita- 
tions to young men to take advantage of 
its hospitalities, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is a large-minded, unsectarian, 
philanthropic, social institution—aiming to 
afford homes to homeless young men, to 
guard them from evil, to uplift them in 
morals and good citizenship. To put its 
Evangelical Protestantism into the fore- 
ground would wondrously restrict the 
power of the appeals, and so, for the time 
being, Evangelical Protestantism is bidden 
into obscurity. This is what happens in 
continental America; this is what happens, 
to a yet greater degree, in our colonial de- 
pendencies and the republics of South 
America, where Catholicism is dominant, 
where an institution avowedly Protestant 
would be doomed to quick failure. To in- 
sist only on a few recent instances: In the 
Philippine Islands, in the Panama zone, in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, in South America, 
the Association proclaims in loudest tones 
its utter unsectarianism, and expresses sur- 
prise when the single-mindedness of its 
benevolence is brought into question, when 
Catholics make opposition to it on the 
ground of its opposition to their Catholic 
faith. In Porto Rico, where the Associa- 
tion is confronted by special difficulties on 
has gone 


account of its sectarianism, it 


farther than elsewhere in its professions 





of large-minded unsectarianism, and actu- 
ally, we are told, has admitted Catholics 
into its local directorship. But in those 
professions of unsectarianism is the Asso- 
ciation honest and truthful? Are not those 
professions as the ruses of olden-time Gre- 
cian perfidy before the walls of besieged 
Troy? 

“A strict ruling in the constitution of 
the General Board of Government of the 
Association is that only Evangelical Prot- 
estants may be permitted to hold office of 
any kind in its directorships. A few years 
ago a few well-intentioned delegates to a 
general convention strove for the elimina- 
tion of the Evangelical Protestan* test 
from the constitution, but an almost unani- 
mous vote defeated their efforts. In prac- 
tice, universally so, in the books and pam- 
phlets laid on its tables, in the Bible classes 
it organizes, in the whole atmosphere of 
its halls and classrooms, the Association is 
Protestant, a teacher and propagator of 
Evangelical Protestantism. Visitors and 
pupils may be urged by word to be loyal 
to their several church affiliations, but at 
time the Association offers re- 
ligious own—an obvious 
temptation to the belief that those exer- 
cises suffice, that the Association is of it- 
self a church, simple and undogmatic, yet 
all-sufficing to the requirements of Chris- 


the same 
services of its 


tian living. 

“In Catholic countries the methods of 
the Association are particularly dangerous. 
With Bible-reading and hymn-singing, with 
the ever-present and insidious appeal to in- 
dividualism in religion, the dogmas and 
the discipline of Catholicism are made to 
appear as an unnecessary burden, unau- 
thorized additions to the pure Gospel. And 
what is worse in those countries, the re- 
ligion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is put forth as the religion of Amer- 
ica—the religion of America emblazoned 
by the splendors of the liberty and the ma- 
terial aggressiveness with which the name 
of America is so easily associated. 

“Catholics should have nothing to do 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Now and then we hear the promise 
that the Association will alter its constitu- 
tion and methods, but the promise is not 
being fulfilled. When this is done, if ever 
it is done, the attitude of Catholics towards 
the Association may also be altered. 

“Meanwhile, the question rises before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association: 
Does it ostensibly sail under its true col- 
Are its professions free of fraud and 
deceit? Should it not be candid and frank 
and openly declare that it is in all its parts 
Evangelical Protestantism—this and noth- 
ing else; that it expects patronage, whether 
in money, or in frequentation of its halls, 
from Evangelical Protestants, not from oth- 
ers—especially not from Catholics ?”’—The 
Cathel’c Bulletin, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The Right Rev. Patrick Ludden, Bishop 
of Syracuse, in an emphatic statement to 
the press declared that religious bigotry and 
racial prejudice were at the bottom of the 
deadlock at Albany over the election of a 


United States Senator. Some _ resented 
what they presumed to call the Bishop’s 
interference in politics, and took upon 


themselves to say that he was going out 
of his proper sphere. The answer of 
Bishop Ludden to one of these critics, As- 
semblyman O’Connor, is worthy of record: 

“I don’t know who this Hon. Mr. O’Con- 
nor is, and don’t care to inquire, who calls 
me to severe account for my remark on 
the quarrel over the election of a United 
States Senator. He tells me that I ought 
to mind my own business and not interfere 
in politics. 

“I beg to inform the honorable gentleman 
and others who feel as he does that, apart 
from being a clergyman, I am considerable 
of a taxpayer. I am an American citizen 
and a voter for half a century. As such I 
claim all the rights of a citizen and don’t 
recognize the powers of any self-consti- 
tuted political dictator to place a chalk line 
to the limits of my political and civic rights. 

“I have stated elsewhere that it is the 
wounded bird that flutters. I don’t know 
what Mr. Sheehan is or who Mr. Murphy 
I have never met or seen either, and 
from my point of view I don’t care a snap 
of my finger for either. The object of my 
public expression was not to inject re- 
ligion into politics, but rather to eject and 
drive out ignominiously from politics and 
from religion racial and religious rancor 
and animosities.” 


1S. 





I 


den 


is well to remember that B‘shop Lud- 
speaks of opposition growing out of 
race as well as religion, and limits this to 
a particular instance. The presumption is, 
of course, that the Bishop has facts to 
make good his declaration, On the other 
hand, speaking generally, Archbishop Ire- 
land no prejudice in this country 
against Catholics. In an address last week 
to the students of Detroit University, his 
Grace of St. Paul says that the failure of 
Catholics to form a numerical body in 
State and national legislation that will be 
in proportion to their number in the re- 
public is mainly due to the neglect of 
Catholic students to use the opportunities 
afforded them in Catholic colleges for a 
thorough education. These are his words 
as reported: 

“I want each one of you students to have 
laudable ambitions. I want you to put out 
all that is in you. How many members 


- 


sees 


Lansing? Not many, I wager. At Wash- 
ington we have only three or four Catholic 
Senators. In the country at large we are 
great in numbers, but | do not see that we 
are towering upward. 

“The remedy is in our schools and in the 
teachers of our schools. Justice White of 
the United States Supreme Court learned 
the logic that has made him the ablest jur- 
ist in the United States in a Jesuit College. 
I want you to have a passion for study; I 
want you to get everything that is in the 
brain of your professor; I want you to be 
thorough in your studies and go to the 
source of things. I have visited the schools 
of both this country and Europe, and I have 
no hesitancy in saying that the schools of 
Europe are, as a rule, more thorough than 
here. 

“I have no patience with the Catholic 
who, as an excuse for his slothfulness, says: 
‘I don’t rise because there is a prejudice 
against Catholics.’ I say there is no preju- 
dice against Catholics here to-day. Merit 
is the only thing that wins and demands 
attention in this republic. America looks 
out to-day for the man who does things.” 





The Right Rev. Edward D. Kelly was 
consecrated titular Bishop of Cestra and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., January 26, Cardinal Gibbons per- 
formed the ceremony of consecration and 
Archbishop Ireland delivered a_ notable 
discourse, in which he dwelt on the need 
of the religious element in education. There 
were more than 350 priests in attendance, 
with Cardinal Gibbons, three Archbishops, 
twelve Bishops and twenty-five assistants. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. Clune has been appointed 
Bishop of Perth, Western Australia, in 
to Right Rev. Matthew Gib- 
who recently resigned through ill 
Dr. Clune was born in county 
Ireland, 1862, and was ordained 
1886 for the Australian mission. Hav- 
ing labored seven years in Goulburn, 
he joined the Redemptorist Congrega- 
tion and returned to Ireland, where he 
became noted as a missionary. In 1899 he 
received charge of the Redemptorist mis- 
sions in Australia, and was later appointed 
Rector in Wellington and Perth. His zeal, 
eloquence and experience make his appoint- 
ment to the important See of Perth emi- 
nently fitting. 


succession 
ney, 
health. 
Clare, 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, St. Joseph’s Hospital 
and St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Pater- 
son, N. J., were remembered in the will of 
Mrs. Ann See, eighty-four years old, who 
died recently. The church gets $1,000 and 
the other institutions $500 each. The estate 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Irish Emigrant Society was founded 
in 1841, 70 years ago, by a number of gen- 
tlemen—mostly of Irish birth. Its de- 
clared purpose is to afford advice, informa- 
tion, aid and protection to emigrants from 
Ireland and, generally, to promote their 
welfare. These emigrants were often swin- 
dled, as the Italians have been in our own 
day, by irresponsible small bankers, whose 
drafts were worthless on the other side, 
and therefore the Society opened an ac- 
count with the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and 
its various branches, and began the sale of 
drafts and passage tickets as well. 

Having, in 1865, reached the limit of its 
capital, it began the distribution of its sur- 
plus to various charitable institutions. 

Up to and including 1883 the amount 
thus distributed was over $142,000. Since 
then the diminution of emigration from the 
old country and the competition with oth- 
ers in the same business prevented the So- 
ciety from making further donations (ex- 
cepting $500 twice, in the nineties, to the 
Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary, known 
also as the Home for Irish Emigrant Girls) 
until last year, when, in November, $3,260 
was distributed among twelve charitable 
societies and institutions in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Every year the society spends between 
three and four thousand dollars—last year 
$3,574—upon the maintenance (in connec- 
tion with the German Society) of the Free 
Labor Bureau ‘housed in the U. S. Barge 
office at the Battery, pays the salary of its 
agent at Ellis Island for looking after the 
welfare of the Irish emigrants, and ex- 
pends money for their relief. 

It may be well to note that the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, whose new build- 
ing is a landmark, and whose deposits this 
year will place it at the head of all other 
savings banks, grew out of the Irish Emi- 
grant Society in 1850, nine years after the 
organization of the latter, and that the di- 
rectors of both institutions are the same. 

The Society has enlarged its sphere of 
usefulness, and for some years past has 
been issuing drafts on all parts of the world, 
instead of on Ireland alone. Its record is 
a very honorable one. 





The birth rate of Montreal for 1910 was 
37.15 per thousand: that of London was 
24.2 per thousand. In London the lowest 
rate was in the suburban districts, the 
home of the respectable middle class, that 
for Hampstead being only 13 per thousand. 
The highest was in those districts inhab- 
ited by the working classes, that for Ber- 
monsey being 25.5, nearly twice that of 
Hampstead. The death rate of Montreal 
was 22.03 per thousand, that of London 
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increase of population in Montreal was 
15.12 per thousand while that of London 
was only 10.2. Hence Montreal would 
double its population by merely natural in- 
crease in 66-years, while London would re- 
quire about a century to do the same. If 
Montreal's death rate were reduced to that 
of London, and there is no reason why it 
should not be, it would double its population 


in 44 years. 


SCIENCE 


What the great earthquake of San Fran 
cisco on April 18, 1906, was to Omori of 
Tokyo, that the recent disastrous earth 
quake of Semiretchansk, Russian Turke 
stan, has been to American seismologists. 
It has given them the opportunity of test 
ing the capacity and value of their instru 
ments and, much more, their ability to 
infer directions and calculate distances 

That quake began to be registered at 
this observatory at 3:39:30 p. m. on the 
vertical seismograph; at 3:39:36 and 

39:42 on the horizontal, E-W and N-S 

mmponents, respectively. 

We had very nearly 12 minutes of pre 
liminary tremors, and the quake kept re 
rding for 1h. 42m. 30s. 

That this is the record of the Semiret 
hansk quake is evident from the dispatches 
of the Associated Press and the calculated 

The beginning of the quake was in the 
early hours of the morning gf January 4 in 
gion of its disastrous effects 


v the longitude of the Santa Clara 
Observatory is 8h. 7m. 50s. W.: 
lat f Kooldja is 5h. 30 ] making a 


ce of 13h. 37m. 50s. between Santa 


Clara and Kooldja, which we take in pref- 
erence to the towns of the affected dis- 
trict, because its geographical co-ordinates 
are better known, while the affected dis- 
trict lies W. and N.W. on a radius of, say, 
200 mil 

Hen 3:39:30 p. m., Jan. 3, at Santa 
Clara corresponds to 5:17:20 a. .m., Jan. 
4, at Kooldja—which harmonizes with the 
tim iven by the Associated Press. 


On the other hand, by applying Omori’s 
formula for distance, founded on the dura- 
tion of the first preliminary tremors, we 
find that the origin of the earthquake was 
10,952 kilometers away from this observing 
statior The same result is obtained by 
the first of Laska’s rules. 

Now, by calculating the distance between 
longitude 8:7:50 W. of this station and 
Kooldja’s longitude, which is §2° 30’, or 
Sh. 30m. E., at the latitude of the latter 
place, 43° 46’ N., 
mately the same number of kilometers— 
which 
racy ot both Omori’s and Laska’s empirical 


we find very approxi- 


S a very precious test of the accu- 


equations for distance. 


The above likewise proves that the seis- 





mic waves of the preliminary tremors 
reached our instruments from east to west 
by Asia and the Pacific, and not through 
Europe, the Atlantic and the American 
continent, although it is equally certain 
that the following waves of 2.7 millimeters 
reached here by the latter and longer route, 
both sets of waves circling and recircling 
the world in order to fill up the duration 
of the record, namely 1h. 42m. 30s., with 
the usual double sinusoid of very distant 
quakes, From the same we infer also that 
the same waves followed a smaller circle 
of the terrestrial spheroid and not a large 
circle—otherwise the small first tremors 
would have lasted longer and, besides, on 
the latter hypothesis, the waves should have 
come here from the west with a few points 
to the south, whereas they came from the 
N. W. b. W. very approximately, 

Another corollary is that the seismic 
waves travel in circles parallel to the 
earth’s surface, rather than straight through 
the earth along the chord joining origin 
to observing station. Finally, by using one 
of Omori’s formulz, the time of occurence 
it the origin was 3:19:42 p, m., standard 
Pacific time. Hence the waves took 19m. 
i8s. to travel from Russian Turkestan to 
Santa Clara. It may be added the waves 
of the preliminary tremors must travel 
very deep in the earth’s crust to have 
reached the vertical seismograph first and 
left a good impression of themselves on 





the seismogram. 
Jerome S. Ricarp, s.J 


Observatory, Santa Clara College, 


Paris would have its time coincide with | 
Greenwich time, <A _ bill was recently | 
presented to the French Senate in which 
the change was suggested, and in all prob- 
ability it will become a law. Paris time is 
now 9 min, 21 sec. in advance of G. M. T., 
and the day the law becomes effective the 
clocks of France will be set back by that 
amount. By this adoption France will be 
brought into line with the International 


System of Standard Time. 


OBITUARY 


Professor James F. Edwards, librarian 
of Notre Dame University, died at South 
Bend, Ind., on Jan 15. Through his long 
connection with the university, and espe- 
cially as the founder of Bishops’ Memorial 
Hall, Professor Edwards was well known 
to prelates and clergy and Catholic college 
men in general throughout the land. He 
was a pioneer in gathering together the 
books and pictures and relics illustrating 
the lives and labors especially of the early 
Bishops of the country, and with these he 
enriched, naturally, the halls of Notre 
Dame, his Alma Mater. His work is not 
to be measured by what he actually accom- 
plished, though that is by no means incon- 





siderable, but more, perhaps, by the sug- 
gestion and impetus given to others to be- 
gin for themselves or Jo continue and per- 
fect the work which he began so laboriously 
and so energetically, A sketch of Pro- 
fessor Edwards, with an account of his 
work for Bishops’ Memorial Hall, written 
by some of his friends at Notre Dame, 
would be a fitting tribute to the man and 
would undoubtedly be of value to students 
of the History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
A GotpEN WEDDING. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Honorable Pierre Boucher de La 
Bruére, of Quebec City, and Madame de 
La Bruére (née Leclerc) have just had 
their golden wedding celebrated in the 
Dominican Church, at St. Hyacinth, Can- 
ada. This family feast was a public event. 
There were present nine children, survivors 
of fifteen—all an honor to their parents for 
their intellectual and Christian upbringing 
and the respectable positions they occupy 
in society—and thirty-one grand-children. 
The Right Rev. Alexis-Xyste Bernard, 
Bishop of the diocese, celebrated the sol- 
emn Mass of thanksgiving; the Right Rev. 
Pére Hage, the eloquent Dominican Pro- 
vincial preached the sermon and the Very 
Rev. Canon O'Donnell, who on January 8, 
1861, had sealed the matrimonial union, 
blessed again the happy venerable couple. 

During his long career M. de La Bruére 
served God and country in several spheres, 
but especially the last sixteen years, as the 
intelligent, devoted, truly Catholic Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in his na- 
tive Province. The numerous congratula- 
tory addresses and good wishes presented 
to the jubilarians by the dignitaries of 
Church and State, and by numerous other 
friends in high position, are all so many 


|Te Deums for the manifold, never-ceasing 


heavenly blessings showered during half a 
century upon this patriarchal home. In 
each of his replies the Superintendent 
spoke like a loving father and zealous apos- 
tle. To give one instance out of many: 
In thanking the School Inspectors for the 
religious principles embodied in their 
greetings, he told them the supplication 
which the Belgian Bishops have added to 
their litanies: “De I’école sans Dieu et 
des maitres sans foi, délivrez-nous, Seig- 
neur,” should be also our motto. The past 
of our Canadian history invites us to be 
steadfast in the Faith of our Fathers and 
those who are by profession engaged in 
education should spare no pains to secure 
for our people the preservation of the 


precious treasure of our Catholic tradi- 


tions. . M. F. 


Montreal, Jan. 20, 1911. 





